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CHAPTER I. 



THE queen's friend. 

Lord Douglas, Gardiner, and Wriotliesley 
had accompanied the King into his study. 

The great blow was at length about to be 
struck, and the scheme so long meditated by 
the three enemies of the Queen was coming to 
a crisis. 

Accordingly, as they followed the King, 
who strode along before them with unusual 
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2 KATHARINE PARB. 

activity, they once more exchanged glances of 
intelligence with one another. 

The look of Lord Douglas said : " The hour 
is come, hold yourselves ready 1" 

While the looks of his friends replied: "We 
are ready." 

John Heywood, who was concealed behind 
a curtain, and who saw and noted all, could 
not forbear a slight shudder at the sight of 
these four men, whose hard and sinister fea- 
tures seemed inaccessible to every ray of pity 
and of mercy. 

There was first of all the King, the man 
with the Protean countenance, in which storm 
and sunshine, heaven and hell, alternately 
marked fresh lines ; who at one moment waa 
an inspired enthusiast^ and the next a san«« 
guinary tyrant— at one time a sentimental 
connoisseur, and at another a sensual glutton. 
The King, upon whose constancy no one^ 
not even himself, could build, who was alwaya 
ready when it suited his caprice or his interest, 
to betray his most devoted friends, aaid to send 
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to the soaflfbld to-morrow those whom he yes- 
terday embmeed and had assured of his un-^ 
changing attachm^it. The Bang, who thought 
himself justified m allowing hie. own private . 
luata, hi» reytengeful impulses^ and his san- 
guinary propewitie» to go unpunished; wh;o 
was piou3. fi^mi vanity^ because piety gava 
him, the opportunity of alwaya identifying his 
own cause with. thi^A of Heaven, and of re-, 
gs^ding himself in afcertaiur maimer as the 
chajnpion andi patrofn of the Almighty. 

There was^ Lord Douglasi^ the crafty Courtiei: 
with the ever, smiling countenance, who seemed; 
to love evejyone, while he hafeadall ; who as- 
sumed a look of perfect innocence, and ap^^ 
peaored indifferent to everythmg except plea- 
sune, whiler he. secretly -held in his hands all 
the:threads of the huge net with which tlue. 
Court and even, th^ Kiag, hi^isalf was surrr 
rounded. 

Lord DouglaiS, whom the. Kii^ loved only 
because heiCalled him the greatand wise High 
Priest of the church, and who was still the 
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4 KATHARINE PABR. 

representative of Loyola, and the faithful and 
devoted adherent of the Pope, who had con- 
demned the Kiag as a degenerate son, and 
handed him over to the wrath of God. 

There were, in fine, the two men with trucu- 
lent and sinister features, and with faces rigid 
and inflexible, never lighted up by a smile or 
a gleam of pleasure; who always punished, 
always condemned, and whose countenance 
only brightened when the death-cry of some 
unhappy being on the scaffold, or the shrieks 
of anguish of some wretch condemned to the 
rack, struck their ear ; and who were the tor- 
mentors of human nature, while calling them- 
selves the servants of God. 

" Sire," said Gardiner, as the King sank 
back slowly on the ottoman, " let us first ask 
God's blessing upon our deliberations. May 
the Almighty who is love, but who is also 
anger, enlighten and bless us I'' 

The King folded his hands devoutly, but it 
was only a prayer of anger that rose to his 
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" Grant, God 1 that I may be able to 
punish thine enemies, and everywhere to crush 
the guilty I" he murmured. 

" Amen 1" responded Gardiner, repeating 
the words of the King with solemn earnest- 
ness. 

"Send us the lightning of thy wrath," 
prayed Wriothesley, " that we may be able to 
teach the world to recognise thy power and 
majesty." 

Lord Douglas was careful not to pray aloud. 
The petitions which he had to send up were 
not for the King's ear to hear. 

"Grant, Lordl" he inwardly prayed, 
" grant that my scheme succeed, and tliat this 
dangerous Queen may ascend the scaflfbld, in 
order to make way for my daughter, who is 
destined to bring back once more this criminal 
and faithless King to the arms of our Holy 
Mother Church." 

" And now, my lords," said the King, 
" how do matters stand in our kingdom, and 
at our Court?" 
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" Badly, Sire I" returned Gardiner. " Heresy 
is daily lifting its head higher and higher. It 
is the dragon, which, when its head is cut oflF, 
only causes two others to spring up in its 
stead. These accursed sects of Reformers and 
Atheists are increasing day by day; our 
dungeons are no longer suflfieient to hold them ; 
and if we Bend them to the scaflPbld, their joy- 
ful and courageous conduct m meeting death 
only makes fresh proselytes and sectaries.'' 

" Yes, very badly,'' pursued the Chancellor 
Wriothesley ;-— *' in vain have we promised par- 
don and forgiveness to all who should come 
back penitent and contrite: they scorn our 
forgiveness, and prefer the death of a martyr 
^to the royal pardon. What boots it that we 
have burnt Miles Goverdale, who has had the 
hardihood to translate the Bible ? His death 
only appears to have been the alarum bell which 
has roused other fanatics, and though we can- 
not imagine where all these books come from, 
they inunudate the whole country, and we 
have already more than four Iranslations of 
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the Bible. The people read them with eager- 
ness, and the deadly seeds of enlightenment 
and free thinking Wax daily stronger and more 
destructive." 

" And now, my Lord Douglas, what have 
you to say?'* asked the King, as the Chan- 
cellor ceased. " These noble lords have told 
me what is passing in my kingdom, you will 
perhaps inform me how aflfairs are going on 
at my Court." 

" Sire," said Douglas, slowly and gravely — 
fol: he wished that every word should sink into 
the King's breast like a poisoned shaft — ^^ Sire, 
the people only follow the example which the 
Court gives them. How can your Majesty ex- 
pect that the people should believe, when they 
see how your own court itself mocks at faith, 
and when heretics and unbelievers find patrons 
and abettors within the court." 

" You accuse, but you mention no names," 
said the King, impatiently. " Who is there 
at my court that would dare to be the patron 
of heretics ?" 
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" Cranmer, the Archbishop of Canterbury !'' 
exclaimed the three noble lords in a breath. 

The signal was given — ^the bloody standard 
was unftirled. 

" Cranmer ?" repeated the King, musingly, 
" And yet he has always been a faithful ser- 
vant to me, and a careful friend. It was he 
who once delivered me from that unhallowed 
union with Katharine of Arragon ; it was he 
who also warned me against Katharine 
Howard, and brought me the proofs of her 
guilt. Of what crime do you accuse him?" 

*^ He denies the Six Articles," replied Gar- 
diner, whose sullen coimtenance now became 
inflamed with an expression of sinister hate. 
" He condemns auricular confession, and does 
not believe that the vows of chastity, freely 
taken, are binding." 

" If he does that he is an arch-traitor !" 
exclaimed the King, who loved to inspire re- 
verence for chastity and virtue, as a kind of 
sacred mantle to hide his own unchaste and 
profligate life, and whom nothing exasperated 
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more than to meet another upon this path of 
crime — ^which he himself by virtue of his royal 
dignity and his crown, by God's grace, could 
travel unscathed. 

" If he does that, he is an arch traitor, and 
my arm of vengeance will reach him," repeated 
the King once more. " It is I who have 
given to my subjects the Six Articles as holy 
dogmas of the faith, and I won't suflfer any 
one to attack or obscure these only true and 
just doctrines. But you err, my lords I I 
know Cranmer, and I know that he is a faith- 
ful believer." 

*^ And yet it is he," returned Gardiner, 
" who confirms these heretics in their obstinacy 
and hardness of heart ; he is the cause why 
these reprobates, if not from fear of the divine 
vengeance, do not return to you at least as their 
Lord and High Priest. For he preaches to. them 
that God is love and mercy,— he teaches them 
that Christ came into the world in order to bring 
to the world love and the forgiveness of sin, 
and that those alone are his disciples and ser- 
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vants who imitate his love. And do you not 
also perceive, Sire, that there is a secret and 
covert attack upon yourself, and that while he 
praises the love that forgives, he at the same 
time attacks and condemns your just anger 
that inflicts punishment ?" 

The king made no reply for some time, 
but looked down gravely and thought- 
fully. The fimatical priest had gone too feir, 
and without knowing it, it was he himself 
who accused the King at this moment. 

Lord Douglas felt this. He 5read upon the 
Eling's countenance that he found himself in 
one of those moments of contrition, which 
sometimes overtook him, when his mind cast 
an involuntary glance at its OMm workings. 

It was necessary to rouse the sleeping tiger, 
and to shew him his prey, in order to renew 
his thirst for blood. 

" It would be all very well," he said, *^ if 
Cranmer only preached christian love. In 
doing so, he would only be a faithful servant 
of his master, and an imitator of his King. 
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But he gives the world the abominable ex- 
ample of ian midutifiil and traitorous servant : 
he denies the truth of the Six Articles, not in 
words only but in deeds. You have com- 
manded that the priests of the church should 
be unmarried. Well, then, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury is married I" 

" Married 1" exclaimed the King, with 
anger-flaming countenance. " Ah, I'll punish 
him — ^this transgressor of my holy laws. A 
servant of the Church, a Priest, whose whole 
life should be devoted to holy contemplation, 
to perpetual conversation with God, atid 
whose high vocation it is to renounce all 
earthly desires and lusts of the flesh I He mar- 
ried I I shall make him feel the whole rigour 
of my royal anger ; he shall now experience 
in his own person that the justice of the King 
is implacable, and never fails to reach the 
head of the guilty, whoev^ he be.'* 

" Your Majesty is the epitome of justice 
and wisdom,*' said Douglas, " and your faith- 
ful servants well know that if the royal jus- 
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tice sometimes delays to strike down the gmlty, 
this occurs not with your will, but by means 
of your servants, who have the audacity to 
hold back the arm of justice." 

" Where and when could this have taken 
place?" asked Henry, his features glowing 
with anger and excitement "Who is the 
offender that I have not punished? Where 
lives there in my kingdom the being who has 
sinned against God or his King, and whom I 
have not crushed?" 

" Sire," replied Gardiner, solemnly, " Maria 
Askew still lives." 

" She lives in order to mock your Majesty's 
wisdom, and to contemn your holy doctrines!" 
exclaimed Wriothesley. 

" She lives because Archbishop Cranmer is 
unwilling that she should die," said Douglas, 
with a shrug. 

The King burst forth into a short, hard fit 
of laughter. 

" Ah, indeed, — so Cranmer is not willing 
that Maria Askew should die," he said den- 
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sively. "He is unwilling tliat this young 
woman, who has so fearfully outraged her 
King and her God, should be punished?" 

" Yes, she has committed a terrible outrage, 
and yet two years have elapsed since her deed 
of guilt,'' exclaimed Gardiner. " Two years, 
which she has spent in contemning her God, 
and despising her King." 

"Ah," said the King, "we had always 
hoped to bring back this young misguided 
creature from the ways of sin and error to the 
paths of light and repentance. We wished at 
one time to give a striking example to our 
people, how willingly we pardon those who 
repent and renounce their heresy, and how we 
again make them partakers of our royal favour. 
Hence it was that we gave you, my Lord 
Bishop, the commission, by virtue of your im- 
pressive and convincing words, to recover 
this poor child from the clutches of Satan, 
who had le^t^r astray." 

"But she i^^nflexible," said Gardiner, and 
he gnashed his teeth. " In vain have I pic- 
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tured to her the torments of hell which awaited 
her unless she returned to the iaith ; in vain 
have I subjected her to all sorts of pains and 
penances ; in vain have I sent other converts 
into her prison cell, and caused them to pray 
continually with her night and day : she re- 
mains inflexible, as hard as a stone, and neither 
the fear of punishment nor the prospect of 
freedom and happiness can soften tHs heart 
of marble." 

"There is one means which has not yet 
been tried," said Wriothesley. "A means, 
however, which is a more effectual preacher 
of penitence than the most inspired orators or 
the most eloquent prayers, and to which I am 
indebted for having brought back many of the 
most obstinate heretics to God and to the 
feith.'' 

^' And this means ?" 

" Torture, your Majesty 1" 

" Ah, torture," repeated the King, with an 
involuntary shudder. 

" All means are good which conduce to so 
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holy an end 1"' said Gardiner, devoutly clasp- 
ing Us hands. 

^' The soul must be sav^ by wounding the 
body to the quick I" 6ifelaitoed Wriothesley. 

"Itinust be proved to the people," said 
Douglas, ** that the upright conscience of the 
King does not i^ate ev^n thc^e who are pro- 
tected by powerful and influential persons. 
The people murmur that, in this case, justice 
is ndt suflfered to prevail, because Archbishop 
Cranmer prc^tects Maria Askew, and because 
the Queen is her friend/' 

'^ The Queen is never the friend of a male- 
factor,'' ^aid Henry, sharply. 

*'^ Perhaps she does not consider Maria As- 
kew to be a malefactor," returned Lord Doug- 
las, with a faint smile. *'It is, indeed, well 
known that Queen Katharine is a great ftiend 
of the Beforma*ian, and the people, who dare 
not call her a h^etic, still call heir 'The 
Protestant.' " 

"Then people really think that it is the 
Queen who protects Maria Askew and saves 
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her from the scaflFold?*' asked the King, 
musingly. 

" That is what they think, your Majesty." 
" Then they shall see that they have erred, 
and that Henry the Eighth well deserves to 
be called Defender of the Faith and Head of 
his Church," exclaimed the King, with rising 
anger. "For when have I shown myself so 
indulgent and so timid in punishing, that 
people should think me disposed to forgive or 
show leniency ? Have I not caused Thomas 
More and Cromwell, two distinguished, and, in 
some respects, noble and highminded men, to 
mount the scaflfbld, because they dared to defy 
my power, and to revolt against the doctrines 
and ordinances in which I had commanded them 
to believe ? Have I not sent two of my Queens 
to the block for having roused my anger, — 
two young and beautiful women, in whom my 
soul found delight even while I pimished 
them? Who, then, after such striking ex- 
amples of our crushing justice, will dare to 
accuse us of being indulgent ?" 
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" But at that time, Sire," said Douglas, 
with his soft insinuating voic^, " at that time, 
there was no Queen at your side who called 
heretics orthodox believers, and esteemed 
traitors worthy of her friendship." 

The King knit his brow, and his angry 
glance fell upon the dutiful and devoted 
countenance of the Earl. 

" You know," he exclaimed, " that I hate 
these covert attacks. If you can accuse the 
Queen of any ofifence— well, — do it. But if 
not, pray be silent I" 

" The Queen is a noble and a virtuous lady," 
said the Earl, " only that she suffers herself 
at times to be led astray by her generous dis- 
position. Or perhaps it has been with your 
Majesty's consent that My Lady, the Queen, 
holds a correspondence with Maria Askew ?" 

" What do you mean ? The Queen hold a 
correspondence with Maria Askew?" ex- 
claimed the King, in a voice of thunder. 
" This is a lie, — a scandalous lie, which has 
been invented in order to overthrow the 
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Queen ; for it is well known that tbe unhappy 
King, who has been so often deceived and 
circumvented, believes, at length, that he has 
found in this woman a being whom he can 
trust and in whom he can believe. And people 
grudge him this — ^they wish to «natch even 
this last hope from him, in order that his 
heart may be wholly turned io stone, and 
that no emotion of mercy may any longer 
find an entrance to his bosom. Ah, Douglas, 
Douglas 1 beware of tny anger, unless you can 
prpve what you say I" 

" I crni prove it, Sire I for it was only yes- 
terday tha* Lady Jane had to convey a note 
from Maria Askew to the Queen." 

The King remained silent for some time, 
looking gloomily towards the floor. His three 
confidants regarded him with strained and 
breathless attention. 

At length the King raised his head and 
directed his glance, which was now stem and 
fixed, towards the Chancellor. 

" My Lord Chancellor Wriothesley," he 
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said, '* I emp<^wer you to take Maria Askew 
to the ra^k, and to try 'whether the toi-tures 
prepared for the body may not, ^etchance, 
have powefl" to bring fcack this erring soul 
to repentance. My Lord Bishop Gardiner, 
I give you iny word, that I shedl duly 
attend to your accusation against the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; and that if I 'find it 
justified, he shall nat escape his punish- 
ment. My Lord Douglas, I 6hail 'prove 
to my people «nd to the whole world, 
that I am ^till the just and avenging 
Vicar of God upon earth, and that no regard 
ean stem my anger,'— no consideration check 
my arm, wh@n onee it is lifted to sirike the 
head of the guilty. — And now, my lords, let 
us consider this mtting at an end. We will 
recruit c^irselves a litde after our efforts, and 
banish care for a brief iieason. 

" Tou are dismissed, iny lords Gardiner and 
Wriothesley, Douglas, you will accompany 
me into the small drawing-room. I wish to 
see merry and laughing feces around me. Call 
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me, therefore, John Heywood, and if you meet 
any ladies in the palace, why, beg them to 
come and cheer us up with a ray of that sun- 
shine,which you often say is peculiar to the 
women." 

He leaned, laughing, upon the Earl's arm, 
and once more quitted the closet. 

Gardiner and Wriothesley stood in silence, 
and looked after the King, who slowly, and 
with unwieldy gait, strode through the adjoin- 
ing chamber, and whose merry and laughingj 
voice reached them, and resounded through 
the room. 

" He is like a weather-cock, that turns each 
moment from side to side," said Gardiner, 
with a derisive shrug. 

" He calls himself the avenging sword of 
God ; and yet he is nothing more than a weak 
tool, that we can twist about and use at our 
pleasure," murmured Wriothesley, with a 
burst of hoarse laughter. " Poor, miserable 
fool, who thinks himself so great and power- 
ful, and fancies he is a free, self-govern- 
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ing King, while in reality lie is only 
our servant and slave. The great work is 
drawing to an end, and we shall one day 
triumph. Maria Askew's death will be the 
signal for a new league, which will save 
England, and tread down the heretics like 
dust under our feet. And when we have 
at length overthrown Cranmer, and led Ka- 
tharine Parr to the scaflFold, we shall give King 
Henry a Queen who will reconcile him once 
more with God, and with the only sanctifying 
church." 

" Amen. So be it !" said Gardiner, and 
arm in arm they both left the closet. 

A deep silence now reigned in this little 
room ; and no one perceived how John Hey- 
wood stepped from behind the curtain, and, 
for a moment, wholly exhausted and weary, 
flung himself down into a seat. 

" Well, now I know the plans, at least, of 
these blood-thirsty tiger-cats,'' he murmured. 
*^ They want to give Henry a Catholic Queen, 
and for that reason Cranmer must be over- 
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thrown, in order that when they have robbed, 
the Queen of this powerful support, they may 
be able, to destroy her and trample her in tike 
dust« But. so true as God lives this plot shall, 
not succeed I God is just, and he will finally 
punish these male&.ctors. Aye, aad even if 
thiKre were no God^ we would rouse the Devil 
to help us. No, Idiey shall not; ruin the noble, 
Qranmer, and this beautiful and generous; 
Queen^ I,. John Heywx)od, the King^a 
Jester, won't, have it I'll see, heai:^ and 
observe all that passes. They shall fijad.nie. 
everywhere in their path 4 and if they poison 
the ear of the King with their diabolical ia-? . 
sinuations, I'll cure it all with my plajrful 
devilry. The King's fool will prove: the: 
Queen's, guardian angel." 
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CHAPTER IL 



JOHN HEYWOOD. 



After so manj cares and- anxieties,, the 
King required some recreation and amuse-^ 
ment. Aa €ie beautifid young Queen was 
seeking enjcyjnnent in th;e ohace, and in ihej 
contemplation of nature^ away from the King, 
H^ryhad to find ent^ainment for himself- 
as best he. could, without the help of the 
Queen* His^ unwieldiness howeyer^ and the 
wdght of hifl: flesh preyented himr from, seefc-^. 
ing< ihe pleasures of life outside hi^: palace* 
The/ lords and ladies: of his Com% therefere, 
must needs bring these pleasures home to^ 
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him, and place the flattering Goddess of Joy^ 
with folded wings, opposite the King's roll- 
ing chair. 

The gont had completely overcome him 
to-day — this mighty King of men ; and as 
he sat in his arm-chair, he looked a huge 
nnshapen mass. 

But his courtiers still called him a hand- 
some and attractive man, and the ladies still 
smiled at him, and told him with their sighs 
and their glances, that they loved him, — that 
he was still to them the same handsome and 
seductive man he had been twenty years be- 
fore, when he was still young, slender, and 
elegant. How they smiled and cast their sly 
glances at the monarch — ^those high-bom and 
lovely women ! How Lady Jane, formerly 
the proud and reserved maiden, tries to en- 
snare him with her glowing eyes, as with a 
net ; how the Duchess of Kichmond, lovely 
and voluptuous, laughs bewitchingly at the 
King's sensual witticisms, and equivocal 
puns I 
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Poor King ! whose corpulence forbade him 
to dance, as he once used to do with so much 
grace and skill. Poor King ! whose age for- 
bade him to sing, as he once loved to do, to 
the delight of his Court. 

But still there are some delicious and ex- 
quisite moments foil of enjoyment, when the 
man once more revives in the Monarch — when 
youth once more opens the eyes of the King, 
and smiles upon him with some sweet and 
blissfol joys. 

The King has, at least, eyes still left to see 
beauty, and a heart to feel its effects. 

" How beautifol Lady, Jane is, — that fair 
lily with the dark, star-glistening eyes, — how 
beautifol is her Grace of Eichmond, this full- 
blown purple rose, with the pearly-white 
teeth I'' 

And they both smile upon him, and when 
the King swears that he loves them, they 
blush and sigh with down-c9st looks. 

" Do you sigh, Jane, because you love me ?'' 

VOL. II. c 
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" Oh, Sire, you mock me. It would be a 
crime in me to love you, for Queen Katharine 
is alive." 

" Yes, she is alive !" murmured the King, 
and his brow grew dark, and the smile vanished 
for a moment from his lips. 

Lady Jane had made a mistake. She had 
reminded the King of his wife, when it was 
yet too soon for her death. 

John Heywood read this on the counten- 
ance of his royal master, and resolved to 
profit by it. He wished to divert the King's 
attention, and to lead his thoughts away from 
these beautiful and bewitching ladies who 
dazzled him with their charms. 

" Yes, the Queen lives !'' he repeated, with 
animation. '' And God be thanked she 
does ! For how dreary and tedious would it 
be at this Court, if we had not beside us our 
beautiful Queen, who is as wise as Methusalem, 
and as innocent as a new-born child. You 
join with me. Lady Jane, do you not, in 
saying, God be thanked the Queen lives ?" 
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" I do !" said Lady Jane, with ill-dissembled 
chagrin. 

"And you, King Henry, don't you say so 

too r 

" Certainly, Fool !'' 

" Ah, would I were Eing Henry I" sighed 
John Heywood. " King, I envy you^ not 
your crown and royal sceptre, not your cour- 
tiers and your wealth— I only envy you, that 
you can say. Praised be God, my wife still 
lives ! — while I never hear any other phrase, 
than Would to God my wife were not alive ! 
Ah very rarely. King, have I heard a husband 
speak otherwise. In this, as in all other 
matters, you are an exception. King Henry, 
and your people will never love you more 
ardently or sincerely than when you say, thank 
God that my wife lives ! Trust me, you are, 
perhaps, the only man at your Court who 
fvould imitate you in saying so, however ready 
they are to become your parrots, and to repeat 
what is said by their Lord High priest." 

" The only man that loves his wife !'' said 
c 2 
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the Duchc88 of Richmond. " Only listen to 
tfic cliattcring clown ! Then you don't be- 
lieve tliat we women desire to be loved ?'' 

" I dm convinced that you do not." 

" And what do you take us for then ?" 

^^ For cats, which God has put into a smooth 
ukin, not having any more catskins to spare." 

^^ Take care, John, that we don't show you 
our claws," said the Duchess, laughing. 

" Please yourself, my lady Duchess. I shall 
only make the sign of the cross and you'll 
vanish, for, you know, devils can't bear the 
sign of the cross, and ye women are devils." 

John Hey wood, who was an accomplished 
singer, seized the mandolin that lay beside 
him, and began to sing. 

It was a song such as was only possible at 
that period, and at Henry's voluptuous and 
hypocritical Court. A song foil of the most 
licentious allusions, of the most offensive jests 
against monks and women — which made the 
King laugh and the ladies blush, and in which 
John Hey wood had poured forth in glowing 
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strains all his secret anger against Gardiner, 
tlie sneaking and hypocritical Priest, and 
against Lady Jane, the false and dissembling 
friend of the Queen. 

But the ladies did not laugh. They directed 
looks full of anger at John Heywood, and 
Lady Richmond demanded gravely and ur- 
gently that the traitor should be punished, 
who had so dared to calumniate women. 

The King laughed still more. The anger of 
the ladies was so infinitely diverting. 

" Sire," said the beautiful Richmond, " he 
has offended not us alone but all our sex, and 
in the name of our sex I demand that this 
outrage be revenged.' ' 

"Yes, Revenge!" cried Lady Jane, pas- 
sionately, 

" Only see what pious and gentle doves you 
are 1" returned John Heywood. 

" Very well, then, you shall have your will 
— ^you shall chastise him," said the King, 
laughing. 

" Yes, yes, flog me with scourges, as the 
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Messiah was once flogged for having told the 
Pharisees the truth. Just see. I am putting 
on the crown of thorns already." 

And with a grave air he took the King's 
velvet cap and raised it to his head. 

" Yes flog him, flog him/' cried the King 
laughing, as he pointed to the huge porce- 
lain vases which contained immense rose 
bushes, from the long stems of which a prixjkly 
forest of thorns rose up. 

" Turn those large bouquets round the other 
way, — take the roses in your hands, and flog 
him with the stems !'' said the King, and his 
eyes glistened with grim delight, for the scene 
promised to be highly interesting. The stems 
of the rose bushes were long and hard, and 
the thorns upon them were pointed and sharp 
as daggers. How would they penetrate his 
flesh, and how he would cry out and make 
wry faces — the honest Fool I 

" Oh, yes, he must take off his coat, and we 
will flog him," cried the Duchess of Eich- 
mond, and the other ladies cried out after her 
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in chorus, and like Furies they rushed upon 
him, and forced him to doff his silken over- 
coat. Then hastening to the vases they tore 
out the rose bushes, and skilfully selected the 
longest and strongest stems, and screamed with 
delight when the thorns were very large and 
sharp, and so would pierce deep into the flesh 
of the offender. 

The laughter and the shouts of applause of 
the King encouraged them more and more, 
and madd them still Jiore excited and furious. 

Their cheeks glowed, th^ir eyes glistened ; 
they resembled the Bacchantes who, with 
their cry Evoe 1 Evoe I surround the God of 
mad festivity. 

" Not yet ! Don't strike yet," exclaimed 
the King. " You must first strengthen your- 
selves for the enterprise and give energy to 
your arm for a weighty stroke.'' 

He took the large golden beaker that stood 
before him and handed it to Lady Jane. 

" Drink, Lady Jane, drink, and give strength 
to your arm I" 
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And they all drank, and with animated 
smiles pressed their lips to the place which 
the King's mouth had touched ; and now their 
eyes grew more inflamed and their cheeks 
glowed with fresh ardour. 

It was a singular and piquant spectacle, to 
see all these beautiful women glowing with ma- 
licious joy, and thirst for revenge, — ^allof whom 
for the moment had laid aside their gentler 
attractions and their proud and haughty looks, 
in order to transform themselves into riotous 
Bacchantes, who wished to chastise the inso- 
lent trangressor, that had so often and so 
severely scourged them all with his tongue. 

" How I wish we had a painter here 1" said 
the King. " He should paint us a picture of 
the chaste Nymphs of Diana persecuting Ac- 
taeon. You are Actaeon, John." 

" But they are not the chaste Nymphs, 
King — certainly not," said John Hey wood, 
laughing, '^ and between these beautiful ladies 
and Diana, I see no resemblance — but only a 
diflference." 
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"And wherein consists the difference, 
John?" 

" In this, Sire, that whereas Diana carried 
her horn at her side, these beautiful ladies 
cause their husbands to wear it — on their 
foreheads." 

A peal of laughter from the gentlemen, and 
a scream of rage from the ladies, was the 
answer to this new epigram of John Hey- 
wood. 

They arranged themselves in two rows, and 
formed a lane through which John Heywood 
must pass. 

" Come on, John Heywood ! Come and 
receive your punishment !" 

And they raised their thorny scourges, and 
swung them with angry gestures high above 
their heads. 

The scene certainly began to be very 
piquant for John Heywood, for these scourges 
had very sharp thorns on them, and his back 
was defended by only a fine linen shirt. 

Meanwhile, with unflinching step, he ap- 
c 5 
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proached the fatal passage througli wUcIi he 
must run the gauntlet. Already he saw the 
scourges waving behind him, and he felt as if 
the thorns were already pricking his back. 

He remained standing, and with laughter 
in his eyes, turned round towards the King. 
" Sire, as you have comdemned me to die by 
the hands of these nymphs, I must claim the 
right of every culprit about to suffer — b, last 
favour." 

^* Which we grant you, John !" 

" I claim the right of imposing a condition 
upon these fair ladies — the condition upon 
which they shall scourge me. Will your 
Majesty grant it ?'' 

'' I will." 

** And you will give me your royal word, 
that this condition shall be faithfully observed 
and performed ?" 

" Yes, my royal word." 

** Well then !" exclaimed John Heywood, 
as he entered the defile, " my condition is this : 
The lady amongst you all who has had the 
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greatest number of lovers, and who has 
crowned her husband the oftenest, shall de- 
liver the first blow upon my back." 

A deep silence ensued. The uplifted arms 
of the beautiful ladies were suddenly relaxed, 
and the rose-trees fell jfrom their hands to the 
ground. But a moment since, they were filled 
with spite and revenge, and now they had 
become the mildest and gentlest beings in the 
world. 

But had their glances been able to kill, the 
latent fire thereof must have consumed the 
hapless John Heywood, who now looked 
round at them with derisive laughter* 

" Now, my ladies, why don't you strike?" 
asked the King. 

" We despise him too much, your Majesty, 
even to wish to chastise him," said the Duchess 
of Eichmond. 

"Then, in that case, your enemy will 
have offended you unpunished?" enquired 
the King. " No, no, my ladies, it shall not 
be said that there is a man in my kingdom 
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whom I would have suflfered to escape a well 
merited punishment 1 We will therefore 
impose another penalty upon him. He calls 
himself a poet, and has often boasted that 
he could cause his pen to move as nimbly 
as he wags his tongue. Well then, John, 
prove to us that thou art no vain boaster. 
I command thee to write an interlude for the 
great court festival, which will take place 
a few days hence ; — such an interlude, hark 
ye, John, as shall aflFord mirth to the most 
serious, and which shall make these ladies 
laugh so heartily as to forget all their anger I" 
" Oh I" replied John plaintively, " what an 
equivocal and disorderly composition it must 
be, if intended to make these ladies laugh and 
be merry. In that case, my King, in order 
to please these dear ladies, we must forget a 
little of our modesty and bashfulness, and not 
stand upon ceremony or delicate reserve ; and 
we must endeavour to speak as freely as 
possible — in the sense in which ladies under- 
stand licence of speech." 
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" You are a wretch I" said Lady Jane. "A 
common hypocritical fool !" 

" Lord Douglas, your daughter speaks with 
you/' said John Heywood, calmly. " Your 
affectionate daughter flatters you very much.'' 

"Well, John?'' asked the King, "you 
have understood my command, and you will 
fulfil it? This festival was to have taken 
place within four days. I shall postpone it for 
two days longer. In six days, therefore, from 
this time, you will have prepared a new inter- 
lude for us. And if he fail, my ladies, then 
you shall scourge him uconditionally, and 
without compunction, until the blood comes I" 

A loud noise, and the clatter of horses' 
hoofs was now heard below in the court-yard. 

" The Queen has returned !" exclaimed 
John Heywood, and his face beamed with 
delight, while he directed a look of smiling, 
but malicious, satisfaction at Lady Jane. 
" There now remains for you nothing further 
to do, than to go and meet your Mistress on 
the grand stair-case, and render your services, 
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— for as you lately observed with so much 
wisdom, — 'the queen still lives 1'" 

Without waiting for a reply, John Hey- 
wood sprang forward, and rushed along 
through the ante-rooms and down the steps 
to meet the Queen. Lady Jane looked after 
him with a glance of anger and resentment, 
and as she slowly advanced towards the door 
in order to attend upon the Queen, she 
murmured gently from between her com- 
pressed lips : " The fool must die, for he is 
the friend of the Queen !'^ 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE CONFIDANT. 



The Queen was ascending the steps of the 
grand stair-case, and she greeted John Hey- 
wood with a friendly smile. 

" Your Majesty/' he said aloud, " I have 
a few priviate words to say to you in the name 
of the King r 

" Private words !" repeated Katharine, as 
she stood still on the landing. " Well then, 
ladies and gentlemen, will you retire a mo- 
ment, while we receive the private message 
of his Majesty.'' 

The royal retinue withdrew silently and 
respectfully into the large ante-rooms of the 
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Palace, while the Queen remained behind 
with John Hey wood. 

" Now, John, what is the message?" 

" Attend, Queen, to my words and engrave 
them upon your memory ! A plot has been 
formed against you, and in a few days — at the 
great court festival — ^it will be ripe for execu- 
tion. Be watchful, therefore, over every word 
you utter, and even keep a check upon your 
thoughts. Beware of every dangerous step, 
for you may be sure that you will always have 
a spy at your side. And if you should need a 
confidant for any purpose, trust to no one but 
to me. I tell you that great danger threatens 
you, and only by prudence and caution will 
you be able to escape it." 

On this occasion the Queen did not laugh 
at the warning voice of her friend. She 
looked grave— she even trembled. 

She had lost her proud assurance and her 
cheerful confidence — she was no longer blame- 
less — she had a dangerous secret to preserve, 
—she was, therefore, fearful of its discovery, 
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and she trembled, not for herself alone, but 
for hun she loved. 

'* And in what does this plot consist?" she 
asked with a shudder. 

" As yet, I know not — I only know that it 
exists. But, I shall find it out, and if your 
enemies lurk like spies around you — ^why, in 
that case, I shall put on my spectacles to 
watch their movements." 

" And am I the only person whom they 
threaten ?" 

"No. Your friend also is in danger, 
Queen I" 

Katharine trembled. " Which Mend, 

John r 

" Archbishop Cranmerl" 

" Ah ! the Archbishop I" she repeated, 
breathing more freely. "And is that all, 
John? Does their enmity pursue him and 
myself only?" 

"Only you both!" said John Hey wood, 
pensively, for he well understood the relieved 
breathing of the Queen ; and he knew that 
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she had trembled for another. " Bat, re- 
member, Queen, that the overthrow of Cran- 
mer would also be your own destruction; 
and that as you protect the Archbishop, so 
also he protects you with the King — you and 
jouTjnends^ too. Queen." 

Katharine started slightly, and her colour 
deepened. 

" I shall always remember him, and shall 
never cease to be a true and stedfitst friend 
both to him and to you, for you both are niy 
only friends, are you not?" 

" No, your Majesty. I spoke to you of a 
third also — of Thomas Seymour." 

"Oh, of himl" she cried, with a sweet 
smile. Then she added, suddenly, in a rapid 
under tone : " You said I should trust no one 
here but you. Well, then, I will give you a 
proof of my confidence. Wait for me to- 
night at twelve o'clock in the Green Garden 
Saloon. You shall be my attendant on a 
dangerous excursion. Have you courage, 
John?" 
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'' Yes ; courage to die for you, Queen." 

" Then come ; but bring arms with you." 

"As you command. But are these your 
only orders to-day?" 

"That is all, John. Only," she added, 
with hesitation, and blushing slightly, " only, 
if you should cliance to meet Lord Sudley, 
tell him that I have commissioned you with 
greetings for him." 

" Oh I " sighed John Hey wood, sadly. 

" He has to-day saved my Ufe, John," she 
added, as if by way of excuse. " It is, there- 
fore, right that I should be grateful to him." 

And nodding to him in a friendly manner, 
she entered the palace. 

" Now, who will say that Accident is not the 
most malicious and spiteful of all devils," 
murmured John Heywood. "This devil 
throws in the Queen's way just the very man 
whom she should avoid most of all; and 
makes it necessary that she should, at the 
saijae time, be most deeply bound in gratitude 
to the man she loves. Ho I ho ! then he has 
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saved her life. Who knows, however, but 
he may one day be the means of her losing 
it." 

He bent his head pensively on his breast, 
when he suddenly heard a voice behind him, 
which gently called him by name ; and as he 
turned round, he saw the young Princess 
Elizabeth, who, with rapid steps, was hasten- 
ing after him. 

She was very beautiful at this moment. 
Her eyes flashed with the fire of passion; 
her cheeks glowed, and round her thin, crim- 
son lips played a gentle smile expressive of 
happiness. According to the fashion of the 
time, she wore a closely fitting robe reaching 
to the throat, which set off the delicate out- 
line of her slender and youthful figure, while 
the large high ruffle concealed the somewhat 
excessive length of her neck, and made her 
fresh and almost childlike face stand out as 
fi-om a pedestal. On both sides of her high 
and thoughtful brow fell bright auburn locks 
in wanton lavishness ; her head was adorned 
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with a dark velvet cap, from which a white 
feather descended on to her shoulder. 

Altogether she presented a very lovely and 
attractive appearance, fiill of nobleness and 
grace, full of fire and energy ; and, despite 
her youthfulness, not wanting in a certain 
lofty dignity. Elizabeth, though still almost 
a child, and although much humbled by mis- 
fortune, was yet the true daughter of her 
father ; and although Henry had declared her 
illegitimate, and had excluded her from the 
succession, yet she bore the stamp of her 
royal lineage upon her proud and thoughtful 
brow, and in her keen, flashing glance. 

As she now stood before John Heywood, 
she was no longer the haughty and imperious 
Princess, but only the timid and blushing 
damsel, who trembles at confiding her first 
maiden secret to the ear of another, and who 
only ventures with trembling hand to draw 
aside the veil which hides her heart. 

"John Heywood," she said, "you have 
often told me that you love me, and indeed 
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I know that my poor unhappy mother 
trusted you, and called you as a witness of 
her innocence. At that time you were un- 
able to save the mother; but will you now 
serve the daughter of Anna Bullen, and be a 
faithful friend to her?" 

" I will/' replied John Heywood, solemnly, 
" and as truly as there is a heaven above us, 
you shall never find in me a traitor." 

" I believe you, John ; I know that I may 
trust )ou. Listen, therefore. I will now 
tell you my secret — a secret which no one 
knows but God, and the betrayal of which 
might lead me to the scaffold. Will you, 
then, swear to me not to reveal to any one, 
under any pretext or motive whatsoever, a 
word of what I am about to tell you. Will 
you swear to me not to confide this secret to 
any one, even upon your dying bed, and not 
even to disclose it in the confessional?" 

" Well, as to that matter. Princess, you may 
feel perfectly secure. I never go to confes- 
sion, for confession is a sort of priestly 
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pabulum which my palate has rejected for 
many a long day ; and as regards my death- 
bed, one cannot be quite sure, under the 
pious and blessed reign of Henry the Eighth, 
that h^ will really have such an accommoda- 
tion, or that he may not make the journey 
to eternity in a much easier and speedier 
fashion, by the aid of the headsman." 

" Oh I pray be serious, John, I entreat you ! 
Let not the jester's mask, under which you 
conceal your more grave and your better 
countenance, now hide your true features 
from me. Be serious, John, and swear to 
me that you will keep my secret." 

" Well, then, I will swear to do so. Prin- 
cess. I swear to you, by the spirit of yoitr 
mother, never to betray a word of what you 
shall tell me." 

'^ I thank you, John. Now stoop forward, 
closer, that even the air may not catch one of 
my words and bear it away. John, I am in — 
love !" 
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She perceived the half-surprised, half-in- 
credulous smile which played round John 
Hey wood's lips. 

" Ah/' she continued passionately, "You 
do not believe me. You think to yourself 
that as I am but fourteen years old, I am only 
a child, who can know nothing of the feelings 
of a woman. But remember, John, that 
young damsels who live under a warm sun, 
soon attain maturity from the influence of its 
glowing beams, and are already women and 
mothers, while they should still be children, 
living in dream-land. Believe me, John, I 
am deeply in love. An ardent and consuming 
fire rages within me — it is at once my torment 
and my delight — ^my happiness, and my future 
hope. As I shall never be a queen, I wish 
at least to be loved and to be happy as a wife. 
And if I am condemned to a life of lowliness 
and obscurity, it shall not at least be denied 
Tn(». to adorn this dark and inglorious existence 
with flowers, which do not thrive at the foot 
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of the throne, and to illumine it, as if with 
stars, more brilliant than the splendours of 
the most dazzling royal diadem." 

" Oh, you only mistake yourself and your 
own motives," said John Heywood, pensively. 
" You only choose the one because the other 
course is denied you ; you only wish to 
love, because you can't govern ; and as your 
heart which thirsts for glory and for fame, 
can find no other object- of content, you 
wish to appease its thirst with some other 
potion, and so you offer it love as an opiate, 
with which to lull its burning pains to rest. 
Believe me. Princess, you do not yet know 
yourself; you are not bom merely to fulfil 
the part of an affectionate wife ; your brow is 
far too lofty and too proud to wear only a 
crown of myrtle. Consider well, therefore, 
what you are doing. Princess. Do not suffer 
yourself to be hurried away by the passionate 
blood of your father, which surges in your 
veins also. Reflect well before you act. 
Your foot still rests on one of the steps of the 
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throne. Withdraw it not of your own accord ! 
Maintain your place, and then the next step 
brings you one degree nearer. Renounce not 
willingly your just claims, but await patiently 
for the day of retribution and justice. Only 
do not, yourself, render it impossible that a 
complete and splendid satisfaction should then 
be offered you. The Princess Elizabeth may 
indeed some day become a queen, provided 
she have not exchanged her name for one of 
less glory and distinction." 

"John Hey wood,' ^ she replied, with a 
charming smile, " I told you truly when I 
said I loved him." 

" Well, continue to love him still, by all 
means, but do so in secret, and do not let him 
know it, but teach your love the art of resig- 
nation." 

" He knows it already," John. 

" Alas ! poor princess ; you are indeed still 
like a child, which grasps at the fire with 
smiling hardihood and scorches its hands, be- 
cause it knows not that fire bums." 
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" Let it burn, Jolm, burn away, and let its 
flames meet above my head. Better far to be 
consumed by sucli a fire, than to die a wretched 
and lingering death from cold I I tell you I 
love him, aud he knows it already." 

" Well, love him if you will ; but at least, 
do not marry him," cried John Heywood 
peevishly. 

"Marry!" she exclaimed, with surprise. 
" Marry I Why T never dreamt of such a thing 
at present." 

She bent her head upon her breast, and 
stood for some moments plunged in thought. 

" I greatly fear I have been talking non- 
sense I" murmured John Heywood. " I have 
suggested a new train of thought to her. Ah, 
King Henry did right in appointing me his 
Fool. Just when we think ourselves wisest, 
we are greater fools than ever." 

"John," said Elizabeth, as she again raised 
her head, and looked smilingly, and with an 
ardent glance, at the court jester, " John, you 
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were quite right. When people love each 
other they should marry." 

" But I said just the contrary, princess 1" 

" It is well," she exclaimed, with decision. 
" All this belongs to the future. We will now 
occupy ourselves with the present. I have 
promised my lover an interview." 

" An interview I" cried John Heywood, 
astonished. '^ You will surely not be so fool- 
hardy as to keep your promise." 

" John Heywood," she replied, with an air 
of grave solemnity, " King Henry's daughter 
will never give a promise without keeping it. 
Whatever good or ill betide, I shall always be 
tnie to my word, once given — even though it 
should conduce to my grievous unhappiness 
and destruction." 

John Heywood did not venture to oppose 
her fiirther. There was at this moment some- 
thing peculiarly noble and truly royal in her 
demeanour, which imposed upon him, and 
before which he bowed. 
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" I have promised him an interview, because 
he wished it/' she continued, " and I will not 
conceal from you, John, that my own heart 
was disposed to grant his request. Do not 
therefore seek to shake my resolution ; it is as 
firm as a rock. If, however, you are unwilling 
to assist me — say so, and then I shall look 
elsewhere for some friend who shall love me 
sufficiently well to impose silence on his 
doubts." 

" But who will probably go and betray 
you. Princess. No, no ; as your resolution is 
unchangeable, no one but myself shall be 
your confidant. Tell me, therefore, what I 
am to do, and I shall obey you." 

" You know, John, that my apartments are 
situated in that wing of the Palace which faces 
the garden. Well, then, I have discovered 
behind a large picture on the wall of my toi- 
let chamber, a secret door which opens into a 
dark and unfrequented corridor leading to 
that tower which you see beyond. This 
tower is never occupied. No one ever thinks 
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of visiting that part of the palace. The rooms 
are as silent as the grave, but are nevertheless 
furnished with truly royal splendour. It is 
there that I intend to receive him 1" 
" But how is he to reach the spot ?" 
" Oh, don't be uneasy about that. I have 
thought over the matter for several days ; and 
while I always denied my lover the interview 
for which he besought me, I was silently pre- 
paring eveiything, in order that I might one 
day be able to grant his request. This day 
the goal is reached, and this day I fulfil his 
wish, wholly of my own firee will, because I 
perceived that he had no longer the courage 
to renew his request. Listen, then ; from the 
tower a winding staircase leads down to a 
small door by which the garden is reached. 
For that door I have a key. Here it is. With 
this key in his possession he has nothing more 
to do than in the evening, instead of leaving 
the Palace, to remain behind in the park, and 
by means of this key he will be able to reach 
me; for I shall wait for him in the large 
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tower saloon whicli lies exactly opposite the 
flight of steps. Here, take the key, and give 
it to him, and repeat to him all that I have 
told you." 

" Very good, Princess. There only remains 
that you should fix the hour at which you will 
receive him." 

" The hour?" she repeated, turning aside to 
hide her blushes. " You will readily under- 
stand, John, that it is not possible to receive 
him there in the day time. I have not a single 
moment which I can call my own, unob- 
served." 

"You will accordingly receive him at 
night," returned John Hey wood, pensively. 
"At what hour?" 

"At midnight 1 And now you know all^ 
and I beg you, John, to make haste, and con- 
vey my message to him, for you see the sun 
is setting and it will soon be night." 

She nodded to him with a smile and turned 
to go. 

" Pi'incess, you have as yet forgotten the 
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most important point. You have not yet told 
me his name/' 

"What! did you not guess it yourself? 
John Heywood, who has such keen eyes, not 
to perceive that there is at this Court but one 
person who deserves to be loved by the daugh- 
ter of a king." 

" And the name of this one person ?" 

"Is Thomas Seymour — Lord Sudley/' 
whispered Elizabeth, while she suddenly 
turned round and entered the palace. 

"Whatl Thomas Seymour?" exclaimed 
John Hey wood, with amazement. As if par- 
alysed by terror, he continued standing and 
motionless, and looked up at the sky, repeat- 
ing again and again : " Thomas Seymour ! — 
Thomas Seymour I Why he is a kind of 
enchanter, who pours his love-potions into the 
hearts of all the sex, and befools them with that 
bold, handsome countenance of his. Thomas 
Seymour I The Queen loves him ; the Prin- 
cess loves him ; and then there is the Duchess 
of Eichmond, who wants to become his wife 
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at all hazards 1 This much, however, is cer- 
tain, that he is a traitor who deceives them 
both, because he makes the same declarations 
of love to each alike. And then there is that 
wicked imp, chance, which has compelled me 
to become the confidant of both these women. 
But I shall take good care not to execute both 
the commissions which I have for this en- 
chanter. Let him, if he pleases, become the 
husband of the Princess. Perhaps this may 
be the surest means of weaning the Queen 
from her unfortunate attachment.'' 

He ceased, and for a moment seemed lost 
in deep thought. " Yes, it shall be so,'' he 
exclaimed at length. "I'll subdue the one 
love by means of the other. For the Queen it 
would be dangerous to love him. I shall there- 
fore bring the aflfair to such a pass that she must 
hate him. I shall still continue to be her con- 
fidant. I shall receive her letters and, her 
commissions, only that I shall burn the let- 
ters and not execute the commissions. I dare 
not tell her that the faithless Thomas Sey- 

D 5 
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mour has betrayed her, for I have pledged my 
solemn word to the Princess Elizabeth to let 
no one suspect her secret, and I must and shall 
keep my word. Smile and love on then 
— dream the sweet dreams of thy love, oh, 
Queen ; I am keeping watch for thee, and I 
shall cause this dark cloud to pass away from 
thee. It may perhaps touch thy heart, but at 
least it shall not crush thy noble and beauti- 
ftil head, which — '' 

" Well, and what are you staring up at the 
sky for now, as if you were reading some new 
epigram there with which you want to make 
the King laugh and the priests angry ?'' en- 
quired a voice beside him, and a hand was laid 
heavily on his shoulder. 

John Heywood did not trouble himself 
to look round; he continued standing in 
his place, and stared on at the sky without 
changing or moving. He had easily recog- 
nized the voice of the person who addressed 
him ; he knew quite well that the individual 
beside him was none other than the fool- 
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hardy enchanter, whom he had just been ex- 
ecrating from the bottom of his heart — ^Aone 
other than Thomas Seymour, Earl of Sudley. 

*' Say, John, is it really an epigram ?" asked 
Thomas Seymour, once more. '^ An epigram 
upon the knavish, greedy, and hypocritical 
rabble of priests, who with blasphemous flat- 
tery fawn round the king, and are always on 
the alert to see how they can lay a trap for 
one of us brave and honourable men? Is 
that what the sky has just been revealing to 
you?'' 

" No, my lord ; I am only looking after a 
haw^k, which I see yonder in the clouds. I 
saw him fly up there ; and only imagine, he 
had in each of his claws a dove. Two doves 
for one hawk. Now is not that too much, and 
altogether opposed to nature and justice?'' 

The Earl regarded him with a penetrating 
and distrustftil glance. But John Heywood 
remained perfectly calm and composed, and 
still continued gazing at the clouds. 

" What a stupid creature that is," he con- 
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tmued, "not to perceive how injurious his 
avarice is to himself. For as he holds a 
dove in each of his claws, he will not be able 
to taste either of them, — ^for he will* have no 
talons left free to tear his prey with. As soon 
as he attempts to devour the one, the other 
will slip away from him, and when he 
tries to catch the latter, the other will fly 
away, — and so at last he will have nothing 
because he was too greedy, and wished to 
have more than he could make use of." 

" And are you really looking up into the 
clouds after this hawk? But perhaps you 
deceive yourself, and that what you are seek- 
ing is not up there, but down, here, and per- 
haps even not very far away ?" asked Thomas 
Seymour significantly. 

John Heywood however would not under- 
stand him. 

"Oh, no," he replied, "it is still flying, 
but it won't continue to do so much longer. 
For I have already seen the owner of the 
dove-cot, firom which the hawk stole the 
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two doves. He carried a fowling-piece in his 
hand, and you may be quite sure he will kill 
the hawk for having robbed him of both his 
pets." 

" Enough, enough 1 " exclaimed the earl, 
impatiently. " You wish to give me a lesson, 
but you must know that I accept no counsel 
from a fool — even though he were the wisest 
of fools." 

" In that you are right, my lord, for it is 
only fools who are so foolish as to listen to the 
voice of wisdom. Besides, everj one must be 
the hammerman of his own fortune, and now, 
my wise master, I will give you a key which 
you have forged for yourself, and behind 
which your future stands. There, take this 
key, and if you will creep along stealthily 
through the garden to yonder tower, to-night, 
about twelve o'clock, this key will open the door 
for you, and then you can fly up the winding- 
stairs without hesitation, and open the door 
opposite the landing. Behind that you will 
find the fortune which you have forged for 
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yoiirHclf, Master Blacksmith, and which will 
bid you welcome with ardent lips and £ur 
arms. And so commending you to God, mj 
lord, [ must now make haste and get hoine, 
in order to think over the comedy which the 
King has cr^mmanded me to write." 

" But you do not even tell me from whom 
thiH miJHHagc comes ?" said Lord Dudley, hold- 
ing liim hack. ^' You invite me to a rendez- 
vous, and you give me a key, but I don't yet 
know who is expecting me in that tower." 

" ( Jh I You don't know who it is ? Then 
tliijn; is more than one who might be 
awaiting you there? Well then, it is the 
young(;«t and smallest of the two doves who 
H<;n(Is you the key." 

"The Princess Elizabeth?" 

** You have named her — ^not I," replied 
John I Icy wood, as he disengaged himself from 
the hand of the Earl, and hastened across the 
court yard in order to betake himself to his 
dwelling, 

" Tlien the Princess is waiting for me ?" he 
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whispered softly. " All, who can read in the 
stars, or who can tell whither the crown will 
roll away, when it falls from the head of King 
Henry ? I love Katharine ; but I love am- 
bition still more, and if ambition demand it, 
— ^why I must needs make a sacrifice of my 
heart 1" ^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 



GAMMER GURTON's NEEDLE. 



Slowly, and plunged in gloomy thought, 
John Hejrwood reached his dwelling. This 
dwelling lay in the second, that is to say, the 
inner court of Whitehall Palace, in that wing 
of the building which contained all the resi- 
dences of the superior servants of the royal 
household, and of course, that of the royal 
Fool also ; for at that time the King's Fool 
was a very important personage, who occupied 
in a manner the rank of a royal chamberlain. 
John Heywood was crossing this second 
court yard, when suddenly the noise of loud 
voices scolding and jangling, and the sharp 
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and peculiar sound of a box on the ear roused 
him from his reverie. 

He stood still and listened. 

His countenance, previously so grave, now 
once more resumed its accustomed lively and 
sly expression — ^his large eyes were once more 
lighted up with humour, and with a species 
of malicious pleasure. 

" Ah, this is my sweet and amiable house- 
keeper. Gammer Gurton, again," murmured 
John Heywood, laughing, " and she is once 
more quarrelling with that poor, long-legged, 
blear-eyed, but excellent creature, my servant, 
Hodge. Why, it was only yesterday that I 
surprised her bestowing a kiss upon him, at 
which the fellow made such a rueful counte- 
nance, that he looked as if a bee had stung 
him. To-day, however, she boxes his ears. 
Perhaps this makes him laugh, and he thinks 
it is a rose leaf to cool his cheeks. He is a 
singular being — ^this same Hodge. But we 
must just see what this farce is that they are 
playing to-day." 
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He glided softly up the steps and opened 
the door of his apartments, and then closed it 
noiselessly behind him as he entered. 

Mistress Gammer Gnrton, who was in the 
adjoining room, had neither heard nor seen 
anything, and even had the sky fallen at this 
moment, she would scarcely have observed it ; 
for she had eyes and ears for nothing else but 
for this lank, raw-boned fellow, who stood 
opposite her, trembling with pain, and who 
stared at her out of a pair of watery blue eyes. 
Her whole soul was centred in her tongue, 
and this tongue moved as fast as the clapper, 
of a mill, and rattled and rolled like thunder. 

How then could Mistress Gammer Gurton 
have had ears or time to hear her master, who 
had crept gently into his room, and had gently 
glided along to the door which stood ajar, and 
which separated his chamber from that of his 
housekeeper. 

"Whatl you stupid blockhead?" cried 
Mistress Gammer Gurton, " you want to make 
me believe it was the cat that took my needle 
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away. As if my needle were a mouse, and 
smelt of bacon, you silly, blear-eyed fooll " 

" Ah you call me a fool," cried Hodge, 
with a laugh, which produced a somewhat 
irregular slit across his face from ear to 
ear; "you call me a fool, which is a great 
honour for me, for then I am tte worthy ser- 
vant of my master. And as to the blear-eyed 
part of the business, why that comes, you see, 
of having nothing else before me to look at 
the whole day long, but yourself, Gammer 
Gurton — yourself, with your full-moon face 
— yourself sailing about the room like a great 
frigate, and with your hands for grappling 
hooks, smashing everything that comes in 
your way — except your own looking-glass." 

" Now you shall pay for that, you double- 
faced, shabby lout," cried Mistress Gammer 
Gurton, rushing at Hodge, with her clenched 
fist. 

But the sly servant of John Heywood saw 
what was coming, and so he stooped down and 
took refuge under the large table which stood 
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in the middle of the room. But when the 
housekeeper rushed forward to fetch him out 
from his stronghold, he pinched her leg with 
such hearty good will that she started back 
with a scream, and, smarting with intense 
pain, sank down into the huge leather-covered 
arm chair which stood at the window near her 
work table. 

" Oh, Hodge, you monster I" she groaned. 
" You horrid, heartless monster. Yes, and it 
was you that stole my needle from me, and 
nobody else. For you knew very well that it 
was my last, and that before I could get any 
more I must go a long way to the shop where 
they are sold. And thatisjust what you want, 
you weather-cock knave. You only want 
that I should go out, in order that you may 
have time to carry on your games with 
Tibby." 

"Tibby? Why, who is Tibby ?" asked 
Hodge, poking forward his long neck from 
under the table, and staring at Mistress Gam- 
mer Gurton with well-feigned astonishment. 
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"Just fancy tliis daddy-long-legs asking 
me who Tibby is I" cried the exasperated lady. 
" Then I'll tell you who she is. Tibby is the 
steward's cook over the way. She is a dark- 
eyed, deceitful, coquettish little minx, who is 
mean and wicked enough to try to steal away 
a lover from a respectable and virtuous wo- 
man like me ; — a lover, God wot, who is such 
a pitiful little sneak, that one would suppose 
nobody else but myself could ever see him if 
they looked for him ; and, indeed, I could never 
have done so, if my eyes hadn't been used to 
searching for things for the last forty years, 
and that, all that time, I've been looking for a 
man who would know my value, and lead me 
to the altar. And then at last my eyes rested 
upon this ghost of a man, and as nothing else 
turned up, I must needs drop upon you, you 
poor cobweb !" 

" What, you call me a cobweb ? " cried 
Hodge, creeping out from under the table, 
and with a threatening look, stretching him- 
self at full length before Gammer Gurton's 
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chair. " You call me a cobweb ? Well then 
I vow and declare that you shall never be the 
spider that lives in this cobweb. For you 
are a garden spider, a great, horrid, old gar- 
den spider, for which such a cobweb as Hodge 
is much too fine and too delicate. Be 
quiet, therefore. Mistress Spider, and choose 
some clumsy cobweb to suit you elsewhere. 
You shan't live in my web, that's only for 
Tib. For I know Tib very well. She is a 
nice lively girl, and only sixteen ; she is as 
nimble and as quick on her legs as a kid, with 
lips like the corals which you wear round your 
fat, puffy neck, with eyes that shine much 
brighter than your nose, and with a figure so 
slender and elegant that one could cut it out 
of one of your fingers. Oh, yes, I know Tib 
very well ; she is a dear good girl, who would 
never be so hard-hearted as to abuse the man 
she loves, and call him all manner of names, 
and who would never be so mean or so low 
in herself, as to want to marry the man she 
doesn't love, merely because he is a man. Yes, 
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I know Tib, and I'll just go across to her 
presently, and ask her if she will marry a 
good honest fellow, who is certainly rather 
lean, but who will doubtles get fatter when 
he has better keep than the horrid, hungry 
stuff that Mistress Gammer Gurton gives him; 
a fellow who, if he is blear-eyed just now, will 
soon get cured of that complaint when he 
loses sight of Gammer Gurton, who has the 
effect of rotten onions upon his eyes, and 
makes them look red, as if he was a crying 
all day. Good bye, old rotten onions ; I'm 

off to Tib r 

But Mistress Gammer Gurton spun up like 
a top from her arm chair, and rushed after 
Hodge, whom she held by the coat, and forced 
to remain. 

" Only dare to go and see Tib — ^that's all ! 
Just dare to cross this door, and you'll see 
that the mild, gentle, and patient Gammer 
Gurton will be changed into a tigress, if any 
one attempts to deprive her of her holiest and 
most precious property — I mean her husband. 
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For you know you are my husband — in so far 
as you have given your word that you will 
marry me." 

" But I haven't told you when and where I 
mean to do so, Gammer Gurton, and so you 
may wait for me to all eternity, for I won't 
marry you at least until we meet in heaven.'' 

" That's a horrid and a wicked lie, and you 
know it I" cried Gammer Gurton. "It's a 
mean, shocking lie, I say ! For didn't you 
come begging and praying to me day after 
day, until I was obliged to promise you at 
last, that I would make my will, and that I 
would name my dear Husband Hodge in it to 
be the heir of all my goods and chattels, and 
leave him everything that I had scraped to- 
gether during my virtuous and industrious 
life?" 

" Yes ; but you haven't made your will 
yet ; you have broken your word, and so you 
cannot expect me to keep mine." 

" But I have though, — ^you fickle man. I 
have made it, and this very day I intended to 
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go with you to the lawyer's, and have it pro- 
perly signed and witnessed, and then to-mor- 
row we should go and get married/' 

" What, you have actually made your will, 
you charming little hemisphere ?" said Hodge, 
affectionately, while he attempted to embrace 
the gigantic form of his JiancSe with his long 
bony arms. " You have made your will, and 
appointed me as your heir ? Come along then. 
Gammer, come along and let us go to the 
lawyer's office at once." 

'^ But don't you see," replied Gammer 
Gurton, with a tender, cat-like purr — " don't 
you see that you are crushing my collar in 
the way you hug me so. Let me go there- 
fore, and help me at once to find the needle, 
for without this needle we can't go to the 
lawyer's." 

" What, you can't go to the lawyer's with- 
out the needle ?" 

" No, for only look at this great hole which 
the cat lately tore in my best cap, just as I 
had taken it out of my box and laid it on the 
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table. Surely I can't go to the lawyer's with 
such a hole as that in my cap I Look about 
then, Hodge, that I may be able to mend my 
cap and go with you to the lawyer's." 

" Oh, lord, where is the unlucky needle ! I 
must have it — I must find it — so that Gam- 
mer Gurton may be able to take her will to 
the lawyer's office." 

And Hodge, with frantic desperation, looked 
about on the floor for the lost needle, and 
Gammer Gurton thrust her large spectacles 
upon her red shining nose, and looked once 
more all over the table. So zealous was she in 
her search, that she even allowed her tongue to 
rest for a little^ and a deep silence reigned in 
the room. 

This stillness was suddenly interrupted by 
a voice which proceeded from the court yard. 
It was a sweet and a delicate voice which cried : 

" Hodge, dear little Hodge, are you there ? 
Just come out for a short time. I want to 
laugh, arid I'm just in the humour to have 
some fun." 
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It seemed as if an electric shock had been 
suddenly produced by this voice, and had 
seized both Gammer Gurton and Hodge, at 
the same time. 

They both shuddered, and stood still and 
immoveable, as if petrified ; Hodge espe- 
cially — poor Hodge — ^looked as if he had 
been struck by lightning. His great watery, 
blue eyes seemed as if they would start 
from their sockets; his long arms hung 
down dangling and wabbling at his sides 
like a flail ; his knees tottered, and seemed 
as if they would give way under him, 
in expectation of the coming storm. This 
storm in fact burst forth without much delay. 

" That's Tib !" cried Mistress Gammer Gur- 
ton, rushing upon Hodge like a lioness, and 
grasping him round the shoulders with her 
arms. "That's Tib, you poor half-starved 
greyhound 1 Now, wasn't I right when I 
called you a faithless, good-for-nothing lout, 
who doesn't even spare innocence, and breaks 
the hearts of women like biscuits, which he 

E 2 
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swallows for his pleasure. Wasn't I riglit ia 
saying that you were only watching for me to 
go out, that you might go across and flirt with 

Tib r 

" Hodge, my dear, dear little Hodge,'' cried 
a voice below, and this time louder and more 
afiectionately. " Now, Hodge, ain't you 
coming down to me to-day, as you promised ? 
— come and fetch the kiss you were begging 
so hard for this morning." 

"Why, whatever is the girl thinking of I 
May I be hanged if I ever begged a kiss of 
her, — I don't understand a single word she 
says," cried Hodge, quite confused and trem- 
bling. 

" Ah, don't you though, understand a word 
of what she says ?" screamed Gammer Gur- 
ton. " Well then, I do. I understand that 
everything is now all over between vou and 
me. I am quit of you — ^you Moloch you ! I 
understand that I'm not going to the lawyer's 
to sign my will, in order to marry you and 
worry myself to death with a husband all skin 
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and bone — to make you my heir and let you 
laugh at me. No, no ; it's all over now ! I 
shan't go the lawyer's — I shall tear up my 

Willi" 

" Oh dear ; she is going to tear up her 
will !" yelled Hodge. "And now I have had 
all this worry and trouble for nothing. I have 
put up with the awful misery of being made 
love to by this horrid old screech-owl. Oh 
dear, she won't make any will, and Hodge 
will still be the same poor fellow he always 
was." 

Gammer Gurton laughed scornfully. 

" Ah, now you see at last what a miserable 
creature you are, and how a fine, hand- 
some woman, like me, lets herself down when 
she stoops to pick up a weed, like you, and 
choose it for a husband !" 

" Yes, yes ; I see it all !" said Hodge, sni- 
velling. *' And I only beg you to pick me 
up and take me, and above all to make your 
will !" 

" No, I won't take you, and I won't make 
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my will. I tell you it's all over now, and 
you can now get along and go to Tib, who 
has been calling you so affectionately. But 
first give me back my needle, you magpie, 
you. Give here my needle that you stole 
from me ; it is no more use to you now, for 
there is no need for me to go out in order that 
you may be able to go and see Tib. We have 
nothing more to do with each other, and so 
you can go away wherever you like. My 
needle — I say — my needle — or I'll hang you 
as a scarecrow in some cornfield, to frighten 
away the sparrows. My needle, or — " 

She raised her clenched fist threateningly at 
him, convinced that Hodge this time, as al- 
ways, would take refuge under the bed or 
under the table from this formidable weapon 
of his jealous and sensitive inamorata. 

But for once she had made a mistake. 
Hodge, who saw that all was lost, felt his pa- 
tience at length exhausted, and his fear was 
now changed into the most desperate rage. 
The lamb was changed into a tiger, and with 
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the rage of a tiger he flew at Gammer Gur- 
ton, flung her fist aside, and fetched her a 
sharp blow on the cheek. 

The signal was given and the battle began, 
and was waged with equal strength and equal 
animosity on both sides, only that Hodge's 
bony knuckles went home much more severely 
upon the mass of flesh with which Gammer 
Gurton was encumbered, and that he was 
much more sure of hitting this huge bulk; 
while Gammer Gurton' s soft hand could 
rarely catch this lanky figure whose owner 
adroitly parried her blows. 

*' Hold ! you blockhead," cried a stentorian 
voice, suddenly — " don't you see, fellow, that 
your master is present ? Keep quiet there, 
ye imps of Satan, and don't strike, but love 
each other." 

" It's the master I" cried Gammer Gurton, 
dropping her hands cautiously by her side. 

" Oh, pray, Master, don't turn me away ?" 
whimpered Hodge; "don't turn me away, 
for having at last beaten the old hag black 
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and blue. She has deserved it this ever so 
long, and an angel himself must lose patience 
with her at last.'*' 

" I turn you away ?" cried John Heywood, 
as he dried his eyes, which were moist with 
laughter. " No, Hodge ; you are a real jewel — a, 
very mine of drollery and fun, and you have both 
of you, without knowing it, given me the most 
valuable materials for a farce, which at the 
King's command I must write within six days, 
I owe both of you my thanks, and these thanks 
I will discharge forthwith. Listen to me, 
therefore, my pair of enamoured and affec- 
tionate turtle doves, and mark what I have to 
say to you. One cannot always know the 
wolf by his skin, for he sometimes appears in 
sheep's clothing, and in the same way one 
cannot always tell a man by his voice, for he 
borrows it forhimself sometimes from his neigh- 
bour. For example, I know a certain gentleman 
called John Heywood, who can imitate quite 
correctly the voice of a certain little Tib, and 
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can pipe his voice quite as sweetly as she does, 
and say, — ' Hodge, my dear little Hodge !' " 

And he repeated to them accurately, and 
with the same tone and expression, the words 
which the voice had previously uttered. 

"Ah, then it was you, sir?" cried Hodge, 
with a grin. " The same Tib across the court 
yonder-Trthe Tib about which we've been 
pummeling one another ?" 

"Yes, Hodge, I was that self-same Tib, 
and I was close at hand during the whole of 
your quarrel together, and I found it immensely 
amusing to throw in Tib's voice, like a shot 
from a cannon, in the midst of your lovers' 
quarrel. Ah, Hodge, that was a capital 
bomb-shell — was it not ? And when I said, 
' my dear little Hodge,' your head fell like an 
ear of com that has been blown upon by a 
muck- worm. No, no, my worthy and virtuous 
Mistress Gammer Gurton, it was not Tib 
that was calling your handsome Hodge — on 
the contrary I saw Tib going out the court- 
yard gate before your quarrel began." 

E 5 
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" It was not Tib/' cried Gammer Gurton, 
with a gust of tenderness. '* It was not Tib, 
and she is not even in the court at all, and 
therefore Hodge could not have gone across 
to her while I was going to the shop for 
needles. Oh, Hodge, Hodge, will you for- 
give me for all this; will you excuse all 
the hard words that I spoke in the •height of 
my temper and suffering ; and will you try to 
love me again ?'' 

" Well, rU try," replied Hodge, somewhat 
gravely, " and I don't doubt but I shall suc- 
ceed, provided beforehand that you go to the 
lawyer's this very day and make your will." 

" Yes. I'll make my will, and to-morrow 
we'll get married, won't we, my love?" 

"Yes, we'll get married to morrow," 
growled Hodge, scratching his head, with a 
dismal grimace. 

" And now, my pet, come and give me a 
kiss to show that we have made it up." 

She held out her arms, and as Hodge did 
not come to her, but remained stiff and mo- 
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tionless in his place, she went to Hodge and 
folded him affectionately to her heart. 

Suddenly she gave a loud scream, and re- 
leased Hodge from her embrace. She felt a 
terrible pain in her bosom, just as if a little 
dagger had penetrated her breast. 

And there it was — the lost needle. And 
Hodge was therefore as innocent and as pure 
as the new-bom day. 

He had not wantonly purloined the needle, 
in order that Mistress Gammer Gurton should 
be obliged to leave the house and go to the 
shop to get some new needles ; he had not in- 
tended to go to Tib, for Tib was not at home, 
but was gone out. 

" Oh, Hodge, Hodge, — ^you good Hodge ! 
you innocent dove, will you forgive me?" 

" Come to the lawyer's. Gammer Gurton, 
and 111 forgive you." 

They rushed affectionately into each other's 
arms, quite forgetting their master, who was 
standing beside them all the while, and who 
looked on laughing and nodding approval. 
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"Thus then I have found the finest and 
richest materials for my comedy/' said John 
Heywood, leaving the amorous couple, and 
retiring to his chamber. " Gammer Gurton has 
saved me, and King Henry will not have the 
pleasure of seeing me scourged by the highly 
virtuous and highly erotic ladies of his court. 
To work, then. To work at once !" 

He sat down to his desk, and seized pen and 
paper. 

" But how?" he asked, suddenly hesitating. 
" These are certainly valuable materials for a 
piece, but yet I shall never be able to convert 
them into an interlude. What then shall I do ? 
Throw the matter overboard altogether, and 
once more rally the monks and turn the nuns 
into ridicule ? That's old and used up long 
ago! I'll write something new — something 
quite new, and something that shall make 
the King so Ml of good humour, that for 
a whole day he won't sign a death warrant. 
Yes, yes; it shall be a right merry play, 
and therefore I shall call it boldly and reso- 
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lately a Pleasure Play — or, in other words, a 
Comedy." 

And lie seized his pen and wrote, " Gammer 
Gurton's Needle: a right pretty, pleas- 
ant, AND MERRY CoMEDY." 

And thus originated the first English comedy 
through John Heywood — King Henry's fool. 
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CHAPTER V. 



LADY JANE. 



All slept in the Palace of Whitehall. Even 
the king's servants, who kept watch in the 
ante-room of the King's bedchamber had al- 
ready betaken themselves to slumber, for the 
Bang had been snoring for several hours, and 
this royal noise was the joyful signal to 
the inhabitants of the palace that they were 
relieved from their attendance for a happy 
night, and could once more be free men. 

Even the Queen had already long since re- 
tired to her apartments, and had dismissed 
her ladies at an unusually early hour. She 
said she felt herself fatigued from the chase, 
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and required rest. No one must therefore 
attempt to disturb her unless by the King's 
command. 

But the King, as before stated, slept, and 
the Queen had therefore no cause to appre- 
hend that her nightly slumbers would be dis- 
turbed. 

Deep silence reigned in the palace. The 
corridors were empty and deserted; the 
apartments mute and forsaken. 

Suddenly a figure tottered along softly and 
cautiously through the long, feebly-lighted 
corridor. She was wrapt in a dark mantle, 
and a thick veil concealed her features. 

With her feet scarcely touching the ground, 
she flitted along, and descended a short flight 
of steps. Now she stops and listens. Nothing 
is to be heard. All is noiseless and silent. 

Still onward. Now she quickens her «tep. 
For here she is sure of not being heard. This 
is the uninhabited wing of the Palace of 
Whitehall. Here no one can listen to her 
footsteps. 
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Onward, therefore — still onward — along 
that corridor, and up that flight of steps. And 
now she stops before the door which leads in- 
to the garden saloon. She applies her ear to 
the key-hole and listens. Then she claps her 
hands three times. 

The sound finds an echo behind the door. 

Oh, he is there — he is there 1 Forgotten 
are now all cares, all pains, all tears. He is 
there ! She has him again ! 

She bursts the door open. The chamber 
indeed is dark, but yet she sees him, for the 
eye of love illumines the night, and if she does 
not see him, at least she feels his presence. 

She rests upon his heart. He presses her 
closely to his breast. Leaning upon each 
other, they grope their way cautiously through 
the dark spacious saloon until they reach the 
ottoman yonder, and both in raptiu-ous em- 
brace, sink down upon the luxurious cushions. 

"At length I have thee once more 1 And my 
arms once more enfold this divine form, and 
again my lips press this rosy mouth 1 Oh, my 
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beloved, what an eternity has been this sepa- 
ration from thee I Six whole days! Six 
long nights of torment 1 Hast thou not felt 
how my soul craved and yearned for thee? 
How I stretched forth my arms in the night 
time, and how I again withdrew them com- 
fortless and chilled with pain, because I held 
nothing — nothing but the cold, cheerless 
night air. Didst thou not hear, beloved one, 
how I called thee with my sighs, my tears ? 
how in glowing verses I poured out, to thee my 
ardent longings, my love, my rapture ? And 
yet, cruel one ! thou didst remain the while un- 
moved and smiling. Thine eyes were lighted 
up with the pride, the majesty of a Juno ; the 
roses on thy cheeks are not faded by a single 
breath. No, no 1 thou didst not yearn for 
me as I did for thee ; thy heart has not felt 
that painfiil, that blissful torment ; thou art 
above all things, and first of all the proud, 
the cold Queen, and then,— and then the loving 
Katharine 1'' 

" How unjust, and Jiow severe thou art, my 
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Henry 1" she whispered softly. " Ah, I have 
indeed suffered, and perhaps my agonies have 
been more terrible and more bitter than 
thine own, for I was obliged to devour my 
torments inwardly. Thou wast at liberty to 
give them vent ; thou mightest stretch forth 
thine arms towards me ; thou couldst cry out, 
couldst sigh in secret. Thou wast not like 
me — condemned to jest and smile, and with 
an apparently attentive ear, to listen to all 
the oft-repeated, ever-renewed phrases of 
-worship and adulation of those flatterers who 
surround me. Thou wast at least free to suf- 
fer 1 I was not ! It is true I have smiled, 
but only with the pangs of death, — ^it is true 
my cheeks have not grown pale, but the 
tints of art were the veil which I used to hide 
the pallor of nature. And then, Henry, in 
the midst of my pains and my yearning, I had 
also a secret consolation, — thy letters, thy 
sonnets, which were as the dews of heaven to 
my ailing spirit, and restored it once more to 
new torments — ^new hopes 1 Oh, how I love 
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those rapture-breathing melodies— in what 
noble and entrancing words they re-echo the 
story of our love and of our sufferings ! How 
my whole soul flies forward to meet them, and 
how a thousand times I press my lips to the 
paper from which thy breath — thy sighs seem 
to emanate ! How I love the kind, faithful 
Jane — the messenger of our love. When I 
see her enter my chamber with thy letter in 
her hand, she then seems to me like a dove 
bearing the olive branch which brings with it 
peace and happiness ; and I rush towards her, 
and press her to my bosom, and give her the 
kisses which I fain would bestow on thee ; 
and I feel how poor and helpless I am, in not 
being able to repay her for the happiness 
which she brings me. Ah, Henry, how much 
we are indebted to our poor Jane !'' 

" Why dost thou call her poor, when she is 
ever beside thee — can always see thee — always 
hear thee?" 

" I call her poor, because she is not happy ! 
For she loves, Henry ; she loves to despera- 
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tion — to madness, and she is not loved in re- 
turn. She is wasting away with sorrow and 
pain, and wrings her hands in agony with im- 
measurable woe. Hast thou not perceived 
how pale she is, and how her eyes are daily 
growing more dim ?'' 

"No, I have not perceived it, for I see 
nothing but thee, and Lady Jane is for me a 
mere inanimate picture, like all other women. 
But how now ? Thou tremblest and thy form 
quivers, as if convulsed in my arms. What ! 
Thou weepest?" 

" Oh, I weep because I am so happy. I 
weep because I thought how terrible must be 
the suffering to give one's heart wholly away, 
and to receive nothing in return — nothing but 
death 1 Poor Jane 1" 

'^ Oh, what have we to do with Jane 1 We 
love each other — that's enough. Come, beloved, 
let me kiss away the tears from thy cheeks, 
let me drink this nectar, that I may become 
inspired and glorified as a deity ! Weep no 
more then — no, weep not, or, if thou wilt, let 
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it be in the excess of rapture, and because 
words and the human breast are too feeble 
to express or contain the measure of our 
bliss." 

" Yes, yes, let us exult in our happiness, let 
us fade away in its delights ! " she exclaimed 
passionately, while she flung herself with fran- 
tic violence on his breast. 

They were both silent, and their hearts 
throbbed together in unison. 

Oh, how sweet is this silence, how rap- 
turous this mute, bKssfiil night. How the trees 
outside murmur and rustle, as if they sang for 
the lovers a heavenly song of slumber ; how 
curiously the pale sickle-moon peers through 
the windows, as if she were seeking the happy 
pair whose favoured confidant she is. 

But happiness is swiftly fled, and time flies 
quickly when love is its companion. 

Already they must part, already take leave 
of each other. 

" Not yet, beloved ! Stay yet awhile 1 
Look, it is still dark night — and hark, there the 
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palace clock strikes two ! No, don't go yet 
awhile/' 

"I must, Henry, I must; the hours are 
over when I am free to be happy !" 

" Oh thou cold, proud soul ! Does this head 
already long again for its crown, and canst thou 
no longer tarry for the royal purple to fall 
upon thy shoulders ? Come, let me kiss thy 
shoulders, and then fancy, sweet one, that my 
crimson lips are royal purple." 

" And a purple for which I would gladly 
give my crown, and even -my life I" she ex- 
claimed with enthusiasm, while she folded him 
in her arms. 

"Dost thou then love me? Lovest thou 
me really?" 

"Yes, I love thee." 

" Canst thou swear to me that thou lovest 
no one else — ^no one but me?" 

" Yes, I can swear it to thee, as truly as 
there is a heaven above us, the witness of my 
vow !" 

"Then be thou blest, thou lovely — ^thou 
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only — oh, how shall I name thee, whose name 
I dare not mention ! Knowest thou, sweet 
one, how hard it is not to be at liberty even 
to utter the name of my beloved. Eecall this 
prohibition, and grant me the painfully sweet 
happiness of being able at least to address 
thee by thy name !" 

" No," she replied, with a shudder ; " dost 
thou not know that sleep walkers wake up 
from their dreams when called by their name ? 
Now, I am a sleep-walker, who with smiling 
hardihood hovers about on giddy heights ; 
only call me by my name, and I shall wake 
up and fall headlong and trembling into the 
abyss beneath. Ah, Henry, I hate my name, 
for it is pronounced by other lips than thine. 
For thee I will not be called as other persons 
name me. Baptise me then, Henry, give me 
another name— a name which is our secret, 
and which nobody shall know but ourselves." 

*^ Then I shall call thee Geraldine, and as 
Geraldine I will sing thy praises and extol 
thee before all the world, and I will repeat to 
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thee, evermore, in despite of listeners and 
spies, that I love thee ; and nobody, not even 
the King himself, shall be able to forbid me !" 

" Hush !" she returned, shuddering, "speak 
not of him. Oh, I conjure thee, my Henry, to 
be cautious ; remember that thou hast sworn 
to me ever to bear in mind the danger that 
threatens us both, and which beyond doubt 
will crush us one day if thou shouldst betray 
by a sound, a look, a smile, this sweet 
secret which binds us both together. Knowest 
thou what thou hast sworn to me besides ?" 

" I do ! But it is a severe and unnatural 
law. What, even when I am alone with thee, 
shall I never dare to address thee otherwise 
than with the awe and reserve which are due 
to a Queen ? Even when no one can hear us 
shall I not be at liberty to make any, the 
slightest, allusion to our love ?" 

" No, no — don't do so, for this palace has 
eyes and ears everywhere — everywhere there 
are spies and listeners — ^behind the tapestry — 
behind the hangings — everywhere they lurk 
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stealthily, and watch every gesture, every 
smile, every look, to discover if possible 
grounds for suspicion. No — no, Henry, 
swear to me by our love that thou wilt 
never, except here in this room, address 
me otherwise than as thy Queen ! Swear to 
me that in the presence of the world, thou wilt 
be to me nothing more than the reserved and 
reverential servant of thy Queen, and at the 
same time the proud Lord and Earl, of whom 
people say that no woman had ever the power 
to touch his heart. Swear to me that by no 
look or smile, by no pressure of the hand, wilt 
thou ever betray what, outside of this room, 
would be regarded as a crime for us both. 
Let this chamber be the temple of our love ; 
but when once the threshold is crossed, we 
will not desecrate the sweet mysteries of our 
happiness by suflfering only a single ray to 
appear before profane eyes ! Shall it be so, 
my Henry ?" 

" Well,^ yes ; it shall be so !'' he replied, 
with a sad accord, " though I must confess to 

VOL. II. F 
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thee that this terrible illusion often drives me 
to the verge of despair. Oh, Geraldine ! when I 
see thee away from here, when I perceive with 
what a chilling and unmoved expression thine 
eye meets my glance, I feel as if my heart 
were convulsed; and I say to myself: ' This 
is not my beloved, not the tender impassioned 
woman whom I sometimes in the darkness of 
night fold in my arms ; this is Katharine the 
Queen, but not my beloved. A woman can- 
not thus dissemble ; art cannot so far succeed 
as to be able to overcome nature itself, and to 
ignore the essential instincts of the human 
heart. Oh 1 there have been moments — ^fear- 
fill terrible moments— when it seemed to me 
as if all this were only an illusion, a mystifi- 
cation ; as if some wicked demon assumed 
by night the form of the Queen, in order to 
juggle me, poor frenzied enthusiast that I am, 
with a happiness which is unreal, and which 
exists only in my imagination 1 And then 
this thought excites within me a frantic rage, 
an overwhelming desperation, and I feel dis- 
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posed, despite my oath, and even the danger 
which threatens thee, to rush forward to thee 
in the presence of all this Court-rabble, and 
even of the King himself, and to ask thee ' Art 
thou really what thou appearest ? Art thou 
Katharine Parr, the wife of King Henry — 
neither more nor less? Or art thou my 
beloved — the woman who is mine with her 
every thought — her every breath, who has 
vowed to me eternal love — unalterable fidelity, 
and whom, in spite of the whole world and of 
the King, I press to my heart as my own pos- 
session ? 

" Unhappy Henry ! shouldst thou ever at- 
tempt to do so, it would be certain death to 
us both !'' 

" And so it might be 1 In death, at least, 
thou wouldst be mine, and no one should any 
longer dare to divide us, and those eyes would 
no longer look coldly and strangely upon me, 
as they oftentimes do at present. Oh 1 I 
entreat thee, never look at me at all, if it can 
only be with that cold and distant air, which 
F 2 
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petrifies my heart! Turn thine eyes away 
from me, and speak to me with averted 
countenance/' 

" Then people will say that I hate thee, 
Henry 1" 

" Nay, it is even more agreeable if they 
say that thou dost abhor me, than if they per- 
ceive that I am wholly indifferent to thee; 
that I am nothing to thee but the Earl of 
Surrey, thy Chamberlain." 

" No, no, Henry, they shall perceive that 
thou art more to me than that ! I will give 
thee a token of my love before the entire 
assembled Court. Wilt thou then believe, 
thou dear foolish enthusiast, that I love 
thee, and that it is no demon that reposes 
here in thy arms, and swears that she loves 
but thee alone ? Say wilt thou then believe 
me?" 

" I shall ! But no, there needs no token 
— no assurances. I know it truly — I feel 
indeed the sweet reality, which nestles, warm, 
and bliss-infiising, at my side, and it is only 
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the excess of mj felicity, which makes me 
incredulous/' 

" I will inspire thee with faith, and thou 
shalt no longer doubt even in the intoxication 
of happiness. Listen then 1 The King, as 
you know, will hold a grand tournament, and 
a Poet's Banquet, which will take place in a 
few days. Well then at this festivity, I shall 
give thee publicly, and in the presence of the 
King and of the Court, a rosette, which I 
wear on my shoulder, and in the silver fringe 
of which thou wilt find a letter from me. Will 
that satisfy thee, my Henry ?" 

"And dost thou still ask, my beloved? 
Dost thou ask if thou wilt make me proud 
and happjr in presence of all thy courtiers?" 

He pressed her firmly to his heart and 
kissed her. But suddenly she seemed con- 
vulsed in his arms, and started up wildly. 

"Day is dawning, day is dawning!" she 
exclaimed. " Behold yonder a reddish streak 
above the horizon. The sun is about to rise, 
and daylight is already appearing." 
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He tried to hold her back still, but she tore 
herself away forcibly, and wrapt her head 
once more in her veil. 

" Yes,'' he replied, " day is breaking and 
light is approaching ! Let me then, at least, 
behold thy countenance for a moment. My 
soul thirsts for the sight, as the parched earth 
craves for the dew. Come; here, at the 
window, it is light. Let me look but a mo- 
ment into thine eyes !" 

But she tore herself violently away. " No, 
no, thou must be gone. Listen, already three 
o'clock. The Court is already awake ! 
Seemed it not as if some person were walking 
outside the door ? Hasten, hasten away, if 
thou wouldst not have me die with fear !" 

She flung his mantle around him herself, 
she pressed his hat over his brow, then once 
more she twined her arms round his neck, 
and imprinted a burning kiss upon his lips. 

" Farewell, my beloved, farewell, Henry 
Howard. When we see each other again to- 
day, thou wilt be once more the Earl of 
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Surrey, and I the Queen — ^not thy beloved — 
not the woman who loves thee ! Happiness 
is over for the present, and suffering must 
now resume its place. Farewell 1'' 

She opened the door herself, and forced her 
lover to depart. " Adieu, Geraldine, good 
night, my beloved ! Day is approaching, and 
I shall greet thee again as my Queen, and 
once more I shall have to bear the torment of 
thy cold looks and the agony of thy haughty 
smile." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



LOYOLA S GENERAL. 



She rushed to the window and looked after 
him, until he had vanished in the dim twi- 
light, and then she uttered a deep cry of 
anguish, and wholly overcome by her suflfer- 
ings, she sank down upon her knees, weeping 
and moaning, and wringing her hands despair- 
ingly to heaven. 

But a few moments since so joyful and 
happy, she was now filled with grief and woe, 
and bitter sighs of lamentation trembled on 
her lips. 

" Alas ! alas !" she cried sobbingly, "what 
fearful agonies are these, and what desperate 
pain is this which rends my heart ! I have 
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lain in his arms, I have received his vows of 
love, I have suffered his kisses, and yet these 
vows are not mine, and it was not upon me 
that those kisses were bestowed. He kisses 
me and loves in me only the person whom I 
hate ; he vows in my hands the love which 
he consecrates to her ; his thoughts and feel- 
ings are hers and hers alone 1 What a 
terrible martyrdom is this 1 To be loved 
under her name, and under her name to 
accept the vows of love, which still belong of 
right to me — to me alone 1 For he loves me 
— me only. It was my lips that he kissed — 
my form that he embraced ; to me are his 
words, his letters addressed, and it is I who 
answer them. He loves me, and only me, 
and yet believes not in me. I am for him 
nothing but an inanimate picture, like all 
other women. This he told me himself, and 
I did not become frantic, and I had the 
dreadful resolution to pretend that the tears 
which despair had wrung from me, were 

only tears of rapture. 
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"Oh, ignominious, horrid mockery of 
Fate, to be what I am not, and not to be what 
I am !" 

And with cries of bitter lamentation she 
tore her hair and beat her breast, and wept 
and groaned aloud. 

She heard nothing ; she saw nothing ; she 
felt nothing, but her own despair — ^her un- 
utterable anguish. 

She did not once tremble for herself. She 
did not even reflect for a moment that she 
would be lost if she were to be found here. 

And yet, beyond, at the other end, a door 
had been opened softly and noiselessly, and a 
man had entered. 

He shut the door behind him, and walked 
up to Lady Jane, who still lay upon the floor. 
He stood behind her. While she uttered her 
despairing cries — he heard every word that 
fell from her trembling lips ; her whole agon- 
ised and woe-riven heart lay unveiled before 
him, and she knew it not. 

He now stooped down and touched her 
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lightly on the shoulder with his hand. She 
shuddered and recoiled from the touch, as if 
she had been stabbed with a dagger, and her 
sobs ceased straightway. 

A fearful pause ensued. The woman lay 
motionless, breathless, on the floor ; and tall, 
motionless, and cold as a brazen statue stood 
the man beside her. 

" Lady Jane Douglas 1'' he said at length, 
in grave and solemn accents, '' rise up 1 It 
becomes not the daughter of your father to lie 
prostrate on her knees, unless she kneels before 
her Gk)d. But you are not bending before God, 
but before an idol which you have made for 
yourself, and to which you have raised a 
temple in your heart. This idol is called 
^ Your 'personal Vnhappiness.^ But it is writ- 
ten, * Ye shall have no other gods but me.' 
Therefore I say to you once more. Lady Jane 
Douglas, rise from your knees, for it is not 
your God before whom you are kneeling/' 

And as if the words had exercised a magnetic 
power over her, she raised herself slowly from 
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the ^oor, and now stood, as cold and unmoved 
as a marble statue, in the presence of her 
father. 

" Fling away from you the cares of this 
world which encumber you, and which hinder 
you from the holy work which God assigns to 
you," continued Lord Douglas, with his 
solemn and metallic voice. " It is written, 
' Come to me, ye that are weary and heavy 
laden, and I will deliver ye,' says the Lord. 
But as for you, Jane, you must cast your 
troubles at the foot of the throne, and your 
burden shall become for you a crown, which 
shall be as a glory around your brow." 

He laid his hand upon her head, but she 
dashed it fiercely away. 

" No," she cried, with thick, stammering 
utterance, as if talking in a dream. " Away 
with the crown 1 I will have no crown upon 
which devils have pronounced their bless- 
ings. I will have no royal purple which is 
dyed in the blood of my beloved 1" 

" She is still in the delirium of her 
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pain/' murmured the earl, while he contem- 
plated the pale, trembling woman, who had 
now once more sunk down on her knees, and 
who with wide-spread and wandering eyes 
stared at vacancy. But the earl's looks re- 
mained cold and unmoved, and not the 
slightest compassion was awakened in him for 
his poor, distracted, and pain-worn daughter. 

" Stand up, Jane 1 stand up 1'' he resumed 
with stern severity. " The Church commands 
thee through my mouth to save her, as thou 
hast promised to do — that is to say, with a joy- 
ful heart, and with a God-confiding mind ; with 
smiling lips, and a serene and cheerful look, 
as becomes disciples filled with the Faith, and 
as thou hast sworn into the hands of our Lord 
and Master, Ignatius Loyola." 

'^I cannot! I cannot! my father,'' she 
murmured plaintively. " I cannot shew a 
joyful heart when this same heart is lacerated 
by the wild boar of despair. I cannot com- 
mand my looks to be cheerful when my eyes 
are dimmed by the tears of agony. Oh, 
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have mercy 1 have compassion ! Remember 
that you are my father — ^that I am yom* daugh- 
ter — ^the daughter of a woman whom you have 
loved, and who would find no rest in the 
grave if she knew how you martyr and torment 
me. Oh, mother, mother! if thy spirit be 
near me, come and protect me. Let thy mUd 
looks fall like a shade over my head, and in- 
fuse a breath of thy love into the heart of this 
cruel father, ,who wishes to offer his child as 
a sacrifice upon the altar of his God." 

" God has called me,'' said the earl ; " and 
like Abraham, I too shall know how to obey. 
But I shall not adorn my victim with flowers, 
but with a king's crown. I shall not plunge a 
knife into her breast, but I will put a golden 
sceptre into her hand and say to her : Thou 
art a queen before men — but be a true and 
obedient servant before God. It is thine to 
command all. But thou art governed by the 
Holy Church, to whose service thou hast conse- 
crated thyself, and which will bless thee if 
thou art faithful, but which will crush thee 
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with her curse shouldst thou dare to betray 
her cause. No, thou art not my daughter, but 
the priestess consecrated to the holy service 
of the Church. No, I have no compassion for 
thy tears and pains, for I see the end of these 
pains, and I know that these tears will be 
laid as a diadem of pearls upon thy temples. 
Lady Jane Douglas, it is the holy Loyola who 
sends you his commands by my mouth. Obey, 
therefore, not because I am your father, but 
because I am the General Superior to whom 
you have sworn obedience and fidelity to the 
end of your life." 

" Then kill me at once, my father !" she re- 
plied, faintly. " Let this life have an end, as 
it is for me but the protracted agony of martyr- 
dom. Punish me for my disobedience by 
plunging a dagger into my bosom ; punish me, 
but grant me at least the rest which the grave 
affords." 

" Poor enthusiast," said her father, ''think- 
est thou we would be so foolish as to sub- 
ject thee to so easy a punishment? No, no ! 
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shouldst thou dare with wicked disobedience 
to oppose my commands, thy atonement will 
be terrible, and thy punishment endless. In 
that case I shall not put thee to death, but 
only the man whom thou lovest, — ^it will be 
his head which shall fall, and thou wilt be 
his murderess. He will die upon the scaffold, 
and as for thee, thou wilt live in infamy.'' 

" Oh, horror !" groaned Jane, hiding her face 
in her hands. 

Her father continued: "Foolish, short- 
sighted child, thiat thought she could play with 
this sword, and did not perceive that this sword 
had a double edge, which might smite herself. 
Thou wast willing to be the servant of the 
church, in order thereby to become the mis- 
tress of the world. Thou wast willing to 
merit a glory for thyself, but this glory, for- 
sooth, was not to scorch thy own head with 
its fiery rays. Foolish ' child 1 Who plays 
with fire, will be consumed by fire. We, 
however, saw through thy purpose, and per- 
ceived the wishes of which thou wast thyself 
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unconscious ; we scanned the very depths of 
thy being, and as we found love there, we 
have used this love for our own objects, and 
for thy own good. Why dost thou then com- 
plain, and wherefore dost thou weep ? Have 
we not permitted thee to love ? Have we not 
empowered thee to yield thyself wholly up to 
this love? Dost thou not call thyself the 
Earl of Surrey's wife, and canst thou not 
name to me the priest, who has sanctified your 
espousals ? Lady Jane, obey, and we grant 
thee the happiness of thy love, but only dare 
to revolt against us, and disgrace and infamy 
shall await thee, and rejected and scorned 
thou shalt stand before the whole world, the 
paramour, the — '' 

"Hold, father, holdl" cried Lady Jane, 
springing up from the ground. " Cease your 
terrible words, if you do not wish that I 
should die with shame. No, I yield, I obey I 
You are right. I can no longer go back.'' 

" Why indeed shouldst thou wish to do so ? 
Is not thine a life of pleasure and enjoyment? 
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Is it not a rare happiness to have one's sins 
proclaimed a virtue, and to be able to have 
one's earthly delight imputed as a heavenly 
merit ? And why then dost thou complain 
that he does not love thee ? Nay, he loves 
thee of a certainty — ^his vows of love still re- 
sound in thy ears, and thy heart still trembles 
with the happiness which thou hast tasted. 
What matters if Surrey sees with his inward 
eye, in the woman whom he holds in his 
arms, another person than thee ? In reality he 
loves but thee alone ; whether thou art called 
for the time being, by the name of Katharine 
Parr, or Jane Douglas, it is all the same, if 
thou art still his beloved." 

" But a day will come when he will dis- 
cover his mistake, and then he will execrate 
me. 

"That day will not come. The holy 
church will know how to prevent that, if 
thou wilt only bow to her behests and obey 
her." 

"I bow," sighed Lady Jane. "I shall 
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obey ; only promise me, my father, that no 
harm shall befall Mm^ and that I shall not be 
his murderess." 

" No, on the contrary, thou shalt save and 
deliver him. Only thou must fulfil to the 
letter the commands which I impose upon 
thee. In the first place, then tell me the re- 
sult of your last interview together. He 
doubts not that thou art the Queen ?" 

" No ; he believes it so firmly, that he 
would take the sacrament upon it. That is, 
he believes it now, because I have promised 
to give him a token publicly, whereby he 
may perceive that it is the Queen who loves 
him." 

"And this token?" asked the earl, with 
radiant looks. 

"I have promised him that the Queen 
would present him with a rosette at the great 
tournament, and that in this rosette there 
would be a note." 

" Ah, the thought is worthy of all admira- 
tion !" cried Lord Douglas ; " only a wo- 
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man who wishes t3 be revenged could have 
invented the idea. And so bj this means the 
Queen will become her own accuser, and will 
herself put the proof of her guilt into our 
hands. The onlj difficulty that still remains 
is to lead the Queen on, without rousing her 
suspicion, in such a way that she shall wear 
this rosette and give it to the Earl of Surrey." 

" She will do so, if I request her, for she 
loves me, and I shall so represent the matter 
to her that she will grant it to me as a fisivour 
of love. Katharine is obliging and kindly 
disposed, and will not be able to refuse my 
request." 

" And I shall apprise the King ; that is to 
say, I shall take good care not to do so my- 
self, for it is always dangerous to go into the 
cage of a hungry tiger and to take him his 
food, as in the eagerness of his appetite, he 
might easily devour one's own hand as well 
as the proflFered meal." 

" But how ?" she asked, with a terrified ex- 
pression, ^' will he content himself with punish- 
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ing Katharine alone ; will lie not also crush 
him, whom he must take for her paramour ?" 

" He will do so. But thou wilt thyself 
liberate and save him. Thou wilt open his 
prison for him, and give him freedom, for 
which he will love thee as the saviour of his 
Hfe." 

" Father, father 1 the game which you are 
playing is a hazardous one, and the result of 
it may be that you will yourself become the 
murderer of your own daughter. For hear 
attentively what I tell you : Should his head 
fall, I will not survive him. Should you 
make me his murderess, you will thereby 
yourself become my assassin, and I shall curse 
you, and shall call down imprecations upon 
your head from the realm of lost spirits. What 
care I for a royal diadem, if it be stained with 
the blood of Henry Howard ? What matters 
to me honour and fame if he is not present 
to see my greatness, and if he cannot with his 
beaming looks make my crown resplendent ? 
Protect him, therefore, — preserve his life, as 
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the apple of your eye, if you wish that I 
should accept the royal crown, which you 
offer me, in order that the King of England 
may once more become a vassal of the 
Church!—'' 

" And in order that the whole of devout 
Christendom may praise Jane Douglas, the 
pious Queen who succeeded in the holy work 
of bringing back once more the rebellious and 
apostate son of the Church, and conducting 
him penitently to the feet of the Holy Father 
at Kome — the sole consecrated Head of the 
Church on earth. Cheer up, good daughter ; 
do not despond 1 A high destiny beckons to 
thee, and a brilliant lot awaits thee. Our holy 
Mother Church will bless and extol thee, and 
Henry the Eighth will call thee his Queen.'' 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE PRISONER. 



All was yet quiet and still in the Palace of 
Whitehall. Nothing was moving, and no 
one had heard how Lady Jane Douglas had 
quitted her chamber and had glided along 
the corridor. 

Nobody has heard this, no eye is awake, 
and no one sees what is now taking place 
in the Queen's apartment. 

She is alone — quite alone. Her attendants 
are all asleep in their rooms. The Queen 
has herself bolted the doors of the ante-cham- 
ber from within, and no other door leads into 
her boudoir, or into her bed-room, but through 
the ante-chamber. 
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She is therefore perfectly secure from in- 
strusion — ^perfectly safe. 

She now proceeds to wrap herself quickly 
and hastily in a long dark mantle, the hood 
of which she draws down over her head and 
over her brow, and which completely covers 
and conceals her figure. 

And now she presses a spring fixed in the 
frame of a picture on the wall. The picture 
flies back, and exposes to view an outlet, 
through which a person can pass quite con- 
veniently. 

Katharine steps forth. She then carefully 
restores the picture to its place from the out- 
side, and for some time proceeds along a pas- 
sage hollowed out in the interior of the wall, 
feeling her way on both sides until, at length, 
she finds a knob ^ fixed in the passage. She 
presses this knob, and a trap door opens at 
her feet — through which a feeble light pene- 
trates, and renders visible a small narrow 
staircase. Katharine descends with lightning 
speed. Now at the foot of this flight of 
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steps she touches another secret spring, and 
again a door opens, through which the Queen 
enters a large saloon. 

" Oh/' she whispers, breathing more freely, 
" at length the garden saloon." 

She crosses the apartment swiftly, and opens 
another door. 

"JohnHeywoodr' 

*^ I am here. Queen." 

" Quiet, quiet ; go softly, that the sentinel 
on guard close behind the door may not hear 
us. Come, we have yet a long way to go ; let 
us make haste.'' 

Once more she presses a spring fixed in the 
wall, and once more a door opens. But before 
Katharine closes it she takes from the table a 
small lighted lamp, prepared on purpose by 
her faithful attendant, and which will enable 
them to thread their way along the dark and 
difficult road which they have now to travel 
over. 

She now shuts the doors behind them, and 
they enter upon a long dark passage, at the 
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end of which is another staircase, which 
they both descend. The number of the 
steps seems endless, and by degress the air 
becomes denser, and the steps become damp. 
A deathlike silence surrounds them. Not a 
sound of life — not the slightest murmur is 
perceptible. 

They are now in a subterranean passage 
which seems to extend before them to an inter- 
minable length. 

Katharine turns round to John Heywood ; 
the lamp lights up her countenance, which is 
pale, but which exhibits an expression of 
firmness and resolution. 

" Now, John Heywood, consider this mat- 
ter well ! I don't ask you if you have cour- 
age, for that I know. I only wish to ascer- 
tain if you are willing to devote this courage 
for your Queen." 

" No, not for my Queen, but for the noble 
and generous lady who has saved my son." 

** Then you must be my protector on the 
present occasion should danger threaten us. 
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Yet, with God's blessing, I trust we shall re- 
main unharmed. Let us proceed.'' 

Silently and resolutely they continue their 
journey along the dreary way. 

At length they reach a spot where the 
passage widens and spreads out into a small 
open chamber, along the side-walls of which 
are fixed a few seats. 

" We have now completed half our journey," 
said Katharine, " and we will rest here a little 
while 1" 

She placed the lamp on a small stone table 
in the middle of the passage, and sat down, 
while she beckoned to John Hey wood to take 
a seat beside her. 

" I am not the Queen in this place," she 
continued, " and you are not the King's Fool, 
but I am a poor feeble woman, and you are 
my protector. You have therefore a full right 
to sit beside me." 

John Heywood shook his head, smiling, 
and sat down at her feet. 

" Holy Katharine 1 Saviour of my son, I 
a 2 
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lie down at thy feet and offer thee my prayer 
of thanks." 

" Dost thou know this subterranean passage, 
John?" asked the Queen. 

John Heywood smiled sadly. 

" Yes, Queen, I know it." 

"Ah ! thou knowest it? I thought this 
secret belonged to the King alone." 

" Then you will readily understand, Queen, 
why the Fool should know it. For the King 
of England and the Fool are twin brothers. 
Yes, Queen, I know this passage, and once 
before I travelled it in suffering and tears." 

"What? yourself— John Heywood?" 

" Yes, Queen, and I now ask you if you 
know the history of this subterranean passage ? 
You are silent. Well then, happy for you 
that you do not know it, and were I to relate 
to you the whole story, this night would be too 
short for the purpose. When this passage 
was built, Henry was still young, and still 
possessed a heart. At that time he loved not 
only his ladies, but even his friends and ser- 
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vants, especially Cromwell, the all-powerful 
minister. Cromwell then lived at White- 
hall, and Henry occupied the royal apart- 
ments in the Tower. But Henry had always 
a strong affection for his favourite, and 
so Cromwell surprised him one day with this 
subterranean passage, the building of which 
occupied one hundred men for a whole year — 
Ah, the King was at that time greatly touched, 
and thanked his great minister with tears 
and embraces for this surprise. Scarcely 
a day passed that Henry did not pay Crom- 
well a visit through this passage. Thus he 
perceived, day by day, that the palace at White- 
hall was becoming more splendid and mag- 
nificent ; and when he returned to the 
Tower he found that this residence was wholly 
mifit for a Bang, and that his Minister lived 
in far more royal state than the King of Eng- 
land. This, my Queen, was the cause of 
Cromwell's fall. The Bang wished to have 
Whitehall 1 The wily Cromwell perceived 
this, and he presented him with his precious 
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treasure — tds palace, in building and adorning 
which he had spent ten years of his life. Henr j 
accepted the gift, but now Cromweirs fall was 
inevitable. The King could not, of course, for- 
give Cromwell for having offered him a gift, 
which was so valuable, that Henry was unable or 
unwilling to make a return for it. He accord- 
ingly remained CromwelFs debtor, and as 
this piqued and annoyed him, he vowed Crom- 
well's destruction. When Henry repaired to 
Whitehall it was resolved that Cromwell should 
mount the scaffold. Ah 1 the King is a very 
thrifty master-builder. A palace costs him 
nothing more than the head of one of his sub- 
jects. With Cromwell's head he paid for 
Whitehall, and Wolsey died on account of 
Hampton Court.'' 

" But not upon the scaffold, John?" 
"Oh, no. Henry preferred breaking his 
heart rather than his neck. He first allowed 
Wolsey to present him with that palatial gem, 
Hampton Court, with all its treasures, and 
then deprived him of all his high offices and 
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stripped him of all his dignities. At length 
he was travelling as a prisoner to the Tower, 
but he died on the way thither. You are quite 
right 1 Wolsey did not die upon the scaflfbld, 
he was executed by a much more tedious and 
cruel process." 

" Did you not say, John, that you had your- 
self once travelled this road ?'' 

" Yes, indeed, my Queen ; and it was for the 
purpose of taking leave of the noblest of men 
— the most faithful of friends. Sir Thomas 
More 1 I prayed and besought Cromwell for a 
long time, until at length he had compassion on 
my suflferingand allowed me to go through this 
passage to Sir Thomas More, in order that I 
might at least receive the blessing and the part- 
ing farewell of this sainted man. Ah, Queen, let 
us speak no more of this subject 1 From that 
day forward I became a Fool, for I perceived 
that one was not paid for his trouble in being 
a serious man in this world, when such men 
as More were executed as malefactors. Come, 
Queen, let us go on !" 
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" Yes, John, let us proceed," she replied, 
rising from her seat. " But are you aware 
whither we are going ?'' 

" Ah, Queen, do I not know you ? And did 
I not tell you that to-morrow Maria Askew 
would be put to the rack if she did not re- 
cant." 

" I see you have understood me," she re- 
turned, nodding to hun in a friendly manner. 
" Yes, I am going to Maria Askew." 

" But how shall you find out her dungeon 
without being seen and discovered?" 

" Even the unfortunate have friends, John. 

Nay, the Queen herself has a few. And so 

c hance, or rather Providence, has ordained that 

Maria Askew should be confined in the little 

r oom into which this secret passage leads." 

" Is she alone in this room ?" 

"Yes, quite alone. The sentinels' stand 
outside before the door." 

'^ But if they hear you, and open the door ?" 

" Then I am lost beyond doubt, unless God 
should assist me." 
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They proceeded in silence, both too much 
occupied with their own thoughts to wish to 
disturb each other by conversation. 

But this long journey at length fatigued 
Katharine. She leant against the wall quite 
exhausted. 

*' Will you grant me a favour, Queen?'' 
asked John Hey wood. " Allow me to carry 
you — your little feet are unable to bear you 
any longer ; allow me to be your feet, your 
Majesty." 

This oflfer she declined with a cordial smile. 

" No, John, this is the suffering-station of a 
saint, and you know we are bound to perform 
this office upon our knees and in the sweat of 
our brow.'' 

" Oh, Queen, how noble and how cou- 
rageous you are I" cried John Hey wood. 
" You do good without parade, and fear no 
danger when a work of kindness or charity is 
to be accomplished." 

" Indeed, John," sherejoinedwithan enchant- 
ing smile, " I do fear danger, and it is because 

G 5 
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I do, that I requested you to accompnay me ! 
I had a horror of this long lonely way, and of 
the darkness and deathlike stillness of this un- 
derground passage. Ah, John, I thought to my- 
self thai if I went this journey alone, the shades 
of Anna BuUen and of Katharine of Arragon 
would be roused from their sleep by me, who 
wear their crown, and that they would hover 
around me, and would take me by the hand 
and lead me to their graves, in order to 
shew me that there was still room for me also 
beside them. You see then, John, that I am 
not courageous, but only a timid, trembling 
woman.'' 

" And yet you came. Queen ?'' 

" I reckoned upon you, John. It was my 
duty to attempt this journey, in order, per- 
haps, to save the life of a poor enthusiastic 
maiden. For it shall not be said that Katha- 
rine abandons her friends in misfortune, or that 
she shrinks from danger. I am but a poor, 
feeble woman, who cannot defend her friends 
with arms, and therefore I must have recourse 
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to other means. But look, John, the passage 
divides here ! Alas, I only knew it from de- 
scriptions which have been given me,but I was 
never told that the road branched off at this 
point ! Now, John, which way shall we take ?" 

" This one, Queen, and here we are at the 
end of our journey. The other way yonder 
leads to the torture-chamber. That is to say, 
to a small grated window, through which the 
torture-chamber can be seen. Whenever 
King Henry was in a specially good humour, 
he repaired with his friend to that grating, in 
order to divert himself a little with the agonies 
of those who were condemned to the rack, as 
blasphemers. For you are well aware. 
Queen, that the honour of the rack is only 
accorded to those who have blasphemed God, 
or in other words who have not recognised 
King Henry as the Pope of their church. But 
stay, here we are at the door ; and there is the 
spring wHch opens it." 

Katharine put her lamp on the ground, and 
touched the spring. 
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The door turned slowly and noiselessly on 
its hinges, and, softly as shadows, they both 
entered. 

They now found themselves in a small, 
round chamber, which appeared to have been 
originally a niche wrought in the wall of the 
Tower, rather than a room. Only through a 
small grated aperture in the wall a little light 
and air entered the dungeon, whose cold, 
dreary walls showed the stones of the rough 
masonry. Not a chair, nor a table was there 
in this narrow cell, but in one comer, on the 
ground, was a heap of straw. Upon this straw 
lay a pale, delicate being; her hollow and 
haggard cheeks as white as alabaster, her 
brow so pure and clear — so full of peace the 
whole countenance; her bare, wasted arms 
flung back above her head, her hands clasped 
above her forehead, her head turned aside in 
quiet, peaceful slumber, her fine delicate figure 
wrapped in a long dark robe, and a smile 
upon her lips, known to those only who are 
happy. 
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This was Maria Askew, the malefactor — the 
condemned. Maria Askew, who was only a 
blasphemer, because she .did not believe in the 
divine attributes and lofty pretensions of the 
King, and because she would not subject her 
mind to his decrees. 

" She sleeps !" whispered Katharine, deeply 
moved. And, quite involuntarily, approach- 
ing the couch of the sufferer, she folded her 
hands, and a silent prayer trembled upon her 
lips. 

" Thus sleep the just I" said John Heywood. 
" The angels comfort them in slumber, and 
the breath of God wafts refreshment to their 
souls. Poor maiden, how soon, and they will 
strain these lovely and beautiful limbs, and 
torture thee for the honour of God; and this 
mouth, too, which now smiles so peaceftiUy, 
they will distort with groans of agony !" 

" No, no," returned Katharine, eagerly. " I 
have come to save her, and God will succour 
and enable me to do so. I dare no longer 
spare her slumbers. I must awake her." 
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She stooped down, and imprinted a kiss 
upon the young maiden's brow. 

" Marina, wake up, I am here ! I will save 
thee, and will set thee free. Maria, Maria, 
wake up !'' 

She slowly opened her large brilliant eyes, 
and nodded a greeting to Katharine. 

" Katharine Parr !" she said smiling. " I 
only expected a letter from you, and you have 
come yourself?" 

" The sentinels have been dismissed, and 
the jailers changed, Maria, for they discovered 
our correspondence." 

'^ Ah, then you will no longer write to me 
in ftiture ! And yet your letters were my sole 
comfort," sighed Maria Askew. " However, 
it is well, and perhaps this will only tend to 
lighten the road which I have to travel !- The 
heart must be free from all earthly ties, in 
order that the soul may move its wings the 
more freely when it soars aloft to return to 
its home with God." 

"Listen, Maria, listen 1" said Katharine, 
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softly, but eagerly. " A terrible danger 
threatens thee. The King has directed that 
thou shouldst be moved to recant by means of 
the rack I'' 

" Well, and what more ?" asked Maria, with 
a smiling countenance. 

*' Unhappy girl, thou knowest not what 
thou sayest 1 Little dost thou know the 
fearfiil tortures which await thee. Thou 
knowest not the force of pain,which is perhaps 
even more powerful than the spirit, and is 
able to subdue it." 

" And if I knew all this, how far would it 
help me ?" asked Maria Askew. " You say 
they intend putting me to the rack. Well 
then, I shall be obliged to bear it, for I have 
no power to change their will." 

" Nay, Maria, nay ; thou hast the power I 
Eecall what thou hast said, Maria 1 Declare 
that knowledge has come to thee, and that 
now thou perceivest thou hadst been deceived. 
Say that thou wilt acknowledge the King to 
be the head of the church, that thou wilt ac- 
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cept the Six Articles, and no longer believe 
in the Pope of Rome. Ah, Maria, God sees 
into thy heart, and knows thy thoughts. Thou 
hast no need to announce them with thy lips. 
He has given thee life, and thou art not at 
liberty to fling it away ; thou must try to pre- 
serve it as long as thou canst. Retract, there- 
fore ! It is surely allowable to deceive those 
who wish to become our murderers. If, in 
their proud arrogance, they demand of thee 
to say what they say, why only imagine them 
to be men bereft of reason, who are suffered 
for the moment to indulge their caprice, lest 
they become raving madmen. After all, 
what matters it if thou say est the King is the 
head of the church ? God looks down from 
his throne on high, and smiles at this petty 
earthly warfare, which men wage amongst 
themselves, and in which His hofiour is in no 
wise involved. Let learned men and theolo- 
gians quarrel and dispute — that is no concern 
of us women. If we only believe in God, and 
carry His spirit within us, the form or the 
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manner in which we do so is of little impor- 
tance. Here, however, the question is not 
about God, but about externals, and non- 
essential articles of belief. What can such 
things matter to thee ? What hast thou to 
do with the quarrels of priests? Ketract, 
therefore, poor enthusiastic child, retract !" 

While Katharine thus spoke with breath- 
less eagerness, Maria Askew had raised 
herself up slowly from her couch, and now 
stood, like a slender and delicate lily, opposite 
the Queen. 

Her noble features wore an expression of 
deep anger. Her eyes flashed, and a disdain- 
ful smile settled on her lips. 

"What ! You can tender me this advice?" 
she asked. " Do you wish me to deny my 
faith and forswear my God, merely to escape 
earthly pain ? And your tongue does not re- 
fuse to utter these words, and your heart does 
not recoil with shame while you offer this 
counsel. Look at these arms I What are 
they worth that I should not sacrifice them 
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to God ? Look at these feeble limbs ! Are 
they so precious, that like a sordid miser I 
should save them? No, no; Grod is my 
highest good— not this feeble, tottering 
frame. To God I yield it up ! I retract or 
recant ? — ^never ! Belief does not suflfer itself 
to be hidden under this cloak or that : it must 
be naked and undisguised before the eyes of 
mankind. Such be mine I And if I am 
chosen to be a witness of the true faith, which 
does not deny itself, but which confesses itself 
openly, then grant me this choice. Many 
are called, but few are chosen. If I am one 
of the elect, I thank God for it, and I only 
bless the poor, erring mortals, who by means 
of the rack, have made me a chosen vessel. 
Ah, believe me, Katharine, I rejoice in sight 
of death, for this life is but a dreary, desolate, 
and wretched existence. Let me die, E^th- 
arine — die — ^that I may find immortality and 
bliss I" 

" But poor, hapless child ! This is more 
than death — this is the torture of earth which 
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threatens thee. Oh, reflect, Maria, that thou 
art but a feeble woman ! Who knows but 
that the rack will yet subdue thy spirit ; and 
that, with torn and dislocated limbs, thou 
wilt at length, in the frensy of pain, be 
brought to retract and forswear thy faith ?" 

" Were I capable of so doing," cried Maria 
Askew, with flashing eyes, " believe me, 
Queen, that when I recovered consciousness, I 
would die by my own hand, in order, as a 
punishment for my recanting, to deliver my- 
self up to eternal perdition 1 God has com- 
manded me to be a witness for the true faith. 
His command shall be fulfilled I" 

" Well then, be it so," said Katharine, with 
decision. " Do not retract, but at least save 
thyself from thy executioners! I, Maria, I 
will save thee ! I cannot suffer that this 
graceful and fair form should fall a victim to 
the outrageous and contemptible prejudices of 
men, or that, for the honour of God, a noble 
image, moulded in His own likeness, should 
be tortured in the name of that same God ! 
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Oh, come, come ; I will save thee I I, the 
Queen. Give me thy hand ! Follow me out 
of this dungeon ; I know a way which will 
lead thee away from here, and I will conceal 
thee in my own apartments, until thou canst 
continue thy flight without danger." 

" No, no, Queen, it is not you that shall 
conceal her with you,'' said John Heywood* 
" You have favoured me so far as to allow 
me to become your confidant. Suffer me now 
also to have a share in your noble work. It 
is not with you that Maria Askew shall find a 
place of reftige, but with me. Oh, come^ 
Maria, follow your friends 1 It is life which 
summons you forth, which opens your prison 
doors, and which calls to you by a thousand 
cherished names ! Hear you not all the sweet 
and attractive voices ; see you not all those 
noble and smiling faces, how thfey greet you 
and beckon to you ? Maria Askew, it is a 
noble bridegroom who calls to you. As yet 
you know him not, but he waits for you abroad 
in the world. Maria Askew, there are young 
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children who hold out their tender arms to 
you. You have not yet borne them, but love 
holds them in its arms, and will bring them 
to meet you. It is the part of a wife and a 
mother, which the world has yet to expect 
from thee, Maria. Thou canst not reftise the 
sacred vocation which God has given thee I 
Come, then, and follow us ; follow thy Queen, 
who has the right of commanding her subject. 
Follow the friend who swears that he will 
watch over, and protect thee as a father!" 

"Father in heaven, protect me !" cried 
Maria Askew, falling on her knees, and hold- 
ing up her hands in an attitude of supplication. 

" Father in heaven, they want to snatch 
thy child from thee, and to estrange my heart 
from Thee ! They wish to lead me into temp- 
tation, and to seduce me with their speech ! 
Protect me, Father ; make my ear deaf that I 
hear them not. Give me some sign that I 
am thine, that no one else has power over me 
but Thee alone; — some token. Father, that 
Thou callest me I" 
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And as if God had indeed granted her 
prayer, a loud knocking was now heard at 
the outer door, and a voice cried *^ Maria 
Askew, wake up, and prepare — the Chan- 
cellor and the Bishop of Winchester are 
coming to take you hence." 

" Alas ! the rack,'' groaned Katharine, as she 
hid her face in her hands with a shudder 

" Yes, the rack," said Maria Askew with a 
blissfdl smile. " God calls me !" 

John Heywood approached the Queen and 
seized her hand with eagerness. '' You see 
it is all in vain," he said, urgently. "Hasten 
then and save yourself. Haste, and quit this 
dungeon, ere yonder door be opened." 

" No," said Katharine firmly and decidedly 
— " No, I remain : she shall not surpass me 
in courage and greatness of soul ; — she will 
not deny her God, — well then, I too shall 
be a witness for my God ! I shall not cast 
down my eyes with shame to the ground 
before a young girl ; like her I shall confess 
my belief freely and publicly — ^like her I 
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shall say : God alone is the lord of his church. 
God—" 

Outside, all was activity and motion — a key 
was heard turning in the lock. 

"Queen, I beseech you/' entreated John 
Heywood, " by all that is sacred to you — by 
your love, come — come away!" 

" No, no !" she exclaimed with vehemence. 

But now Maria Askew seized her hand, and 
raising her other arm to heaven, said with a 
loud and imperious voice : " In the name of 
God I command thee to leave me 1" 

While Katharine involuntarily gave way, 
John Heywood pressed her back to the 
secret door, through which he forced her, al- 
most by violence, and drawing it after them 
both, closed it from the outside. 

Scarcely was the secret door closed, when 
the other door opened. 

"With whom were your speaking?" asked 
Gardiner, looking round with a searching 
glance. 

" With the tempter, who wished to make me 
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tnm away from God/' she replied. " With 
the tempter, who on the approach of your 
footsteps wished to delude me with fear, and 
persuade me to recant." 

" Then you are firmly resolved — you will 
not recant ?" asked Gardiner, and a ferocious 
joy lighted up his hard pale features. 

" No ; I will not recant," she replied, with 
a beaming and smiling countenance. 

" Then I must conduct thee in God's name, 
and in the name of the King, into the torture- 
chamber !" cried the Chancellor Wriothesley, 
stepping forward and laying his hand heavily 
upon Maria's shoulder. "As thou hast re- 
fused to hear the warning and gentle voice 
of love, we must now endeavour by the voice 
of anger and of damnation to rouse thee from 
thy errors !" 

He beckoned to his racksmen, who stood 
behind him at the open door, and commanded 
them to seize and conduct her to the torture- 
chamber. 

Maria repelled them with a smile. 
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"Don't touch me, pray! that is unneces-' 
sary. The Redeemer himself went on foot, 
and bore his cross to the place of execution. 
I shall travel as he did. Show me the way, I 
will follow you, but let no one dare to touch 
me. I will show you that, not by compulsion, 
but freely and joyfully, I travel the path of 
suflfering which I am to endure for the sake of 
my God. Rejoice my soul, sing *my lips, for 
the bridegroom is near, and the banquet is 
about to begin I'' 

And with jubilant strains Maria Askew 
began to sing a spiritual song, which was not 
yet ended when she entered the chamber of 
torture. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE PRINCESS ELIZABETH. 

The King sleeps. Let him sleep on 1 He is old 
and feeble, and God has severely punished the 
restless tyrant — the man with the vacillating, 
imeasy, ne'er-contented mind — by laying 
fetters on his body, and making of that body 
a prison for his mind ; by making the ambi- 
tious King, striving to attain the immeasur- 
able, the slave of his own flesh. How high 
soever his thoughts may soar, the King still 
remains an imwieldy, powerless bondsman — a 
human child ; however much his conscience 
may torment him with disquietude and anxiety, 
he is doomed to endure it all — he cannot fly 
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from his conscience : God has imposed fetters 
on body and mind alike. 

The King sleeps 1 But not so the Queen, 
— not so Jane Douglas — and not so even the 
Princess Elizabeth. 

She was awake, and her heart was throbbing 
violently. She had been walking up and 
down her room restlessly, and with a strange 
feeling of embarrassment, waiting for the hour 
which she had appointed for the rendezvous. 
And now this hour had arrived. A glowing 
crimson suffused the countenance of the youth- 
ful Princess, and her hand trembled as she 
took the light and opened the secret door lead- 
ing into the corridor. For a moment she lin- 
gered and stood still, and then, as if ashamed 
of her irresolution, she proceeded along the 
corridor, and up the narrow staircase which 
led into the tower chamber. With a hasty 
movement she pushed the door open and en- 
tered the room. She had reached the goal, 
and Thomas Seymour was already there. 

On seeing him she was seized with an in- 
H 2 
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voluntary fear, and now for the first time she 
became conscious of the venturesome step 
she had taken. 

When Se3rmour, the gay and ardent man, 
approached her with an impassioned greeting, 
she drew back timidly, and recoiled from his 
touch. 

" What ! you will not allow me to kiss your 
hand?'' he asked, and she thought she per- 
ceived on his countenance a faint smile of de- 
rision. " You make me the happiest of mor- 
tals by inviting me to this interview, and now 
you stand coldly and rigidly before me, and I 
dare not even fold you in my arms, Elizabeth?" 

Elizabeth ! He had addressed her by her 
christian name, without her having given 
him permission to do so. This oflfended 
her in the midst of her confusion, this roused 
up within her the pride of the Princess, and 
gave her to understand how greatly she must 
have forgotten what was due to her own dig- 
nity, when even others could so readily forget 
it. 
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This tribute, however, she wished to recover 
once more. She would at this moment have 
forfeited a year of her life, not to have taken 
this step, — ^not to have invited the Earlt o this 
interview. 

She wished to try and recover in his eyes 
the position which she had lost, and again to 
assume towards him the dignity and demean- 
our of a Princess. 

Her pride was still more powerful than her 
love. She imagined that her lover should at 
the same time bow before her, as her favoured 
servant. 

" My Lord Thomas Seymour," she said 
gravely, " you have often requested us for a 
private interview, we now grant it. Speak 
therefore 1 What petition or matter have you 
to lay before us ?" 

And with a solemn anfl imposing air she 
proceeded to an arm chair, in which she seated 
herself with the grave dignity of a Queen, 
giving audience to her vassals. 

Poor innocent child ! who with unconscious 
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fear wished to entrencli herself behind her 
elevated rank as behind a shield, which should 
hide her anxiety and maidenly timidity. 

Thomas Seymour, however, saw through 
all this, and his proud, cold heart revolted 
against it, on perceiving that this child in 
years attempted to set him at defiance. 

He wished to humble her — ^to compel her 
to bend before him, and to sue for his love as 
for a favoured gift. 

He therefore bowed profoundly to the Prin- 
cess, and said,' with a respectful air : " Your 
highness, it is true I have often begged you 
for an audience, but you have so long refused 
it to me, that at last I had not the courage to 
urge my request any further, and so I imposed 
silence on my wishes, and suffered my heart 
to become mute. Seek not, therefore, now, 
that these pains have been overcome, to call 
them into being once more. My lips shall be 
sealed — my heart dead. You have so willed 
it, and I have bowed submissively to your 
will. Farewell, therefore, Princess, and may 
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your days be more happy, more serene, 
than those of the unfortunate Thomas Sey- 
mour." 

He then bowed profoundly once more, and 
proceeded slowly towards the door. He had 
already opened it, and was about to depart, 
when a hand touched him on the shoulder and 
drew him back into the room with violent 
impetuosity. 

" You wish to go ?" asked Elizabeth, with 
trembling voice, while she gasped for breath. 
" You wish to leave me, and with mockery on 
your lips, to go, perhaps, to the Duchess of 
Richmond, whom you love, and tell her, with 
derisive laughter, that the Princess Elizabeth 
granted you an interview, and that you treated 
it with scorn?" 

" I do not love the Duchess of Richmond!" 
said the Earl, gravely. 

" But she will soon be your wife." 

" She will never be my wife !" 

*' And why not?" 

" Because I don't love her. Princess !" 
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A beam of joy overspread Elizabeth's pale 
and troubled countenance. 

" Why do you call me Princess ?" she 
asked. 

" Because you have come as a Princess to 
grant your poor servant an audience. Indeed 
it would be abusing your princely favour 
too much, were I to prolong this audience still 
further. I therefore retire, Princess." 

And once more he approached the door ; 
but Elizabeth rushed after him, and seizing 
his arms with both her hands, she pushed him 
back wildly. 

Her eyes flashed, her lips trembled, and a 
passionate ardour glowed visibly in her whole 
frame. She was now the veritable daughter 
of her father ; — ^indiscreet and vehement in her 
anger — crushing in her fiiry. 

" You shall not go," she murmured, with 
firmly compressed teeth. "I will not suffer you 
to go ! I won't suffer you to stand before me 
any longer with that cold, smiling countenance. 
Chide me — ^reproach me in the severest manner 
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for having so long attempted to defy you ; 
execrate me if you can. Only not this smil- 
ing composure. This kills me, it stabs me 
like a dagger to the heart. For thou seest 
clearly I have no longer the power to resist 
thee — ^thou seest clearly that I love thee. 
Yes, I love thee with rapture and desperation, 
with delight and bewilderment ! I love thee 
as my daemon, and my angel. I am angry with 
thee for having so completely subdued the pride 
of my spirit; I execrate thee for having made 
me so entirely thy slave, and, at the next 
moment, I fall upon my knees before God, and 
beseech him to forgive me these insolent and 
wicked thoughts to thy prejudice. I love 
thee, I say — not as those mild, gentle women 
love, with a smile upon their lips — ^but with 
rage and desperation, with jeal6usy and anger. 
I love thee as my father loved Anna BuUen, 
when, in the hatred of his love, and in the 
cruel anger of his jealousy, he caused her to 
mount the scaffold, because he had been told 
that she was unfaithful to him. Ah, had I 
H 5 
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the power, I would do as my father did. I 
would kill you were you to be so daring as to 
cease to love me. And, now, Thomas Sey- 
mour, say now, if you have the courage to 
wish to leave me ?" 

She wore a look of perfect &scination in this 
fiery force of her passion, — she was so young, 
so ardent ; and Thomas Seymour was so am- 
bitious. In his eyes, Elizabeth was not only 
the beautiful and attractive maiden who loved 
him ; she was more than that : — she was tlie 
daughter of Henry the Eighth ; the Princess 
of England, and would, perhaps one day, be- 
come heiress to the throne. Her Either, 
indeed had disinherited her, and by means 
of an Act of Parliament had declared her un- 
worthy of succeeding to the crown. But 
Henry's vacillating mind might change, and 
the rejected Princess might one day become 
Queen. 

This thought occupied the Earl's mind as 
he looked at Elizabeth, as he contemplated her, 
so blooming and so attractive, glowing with 
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passion as she stood before him. This thought 
filled his mind as he now folded her in his 
arms^ and imprinted an ardent kiss upon her 
lips. 

" No, I shall not go," he whispered. " I 
shall never more wander from thy side, un- 
less it be thy wish that 1 should go. I am 
thine ! Thy slave, thy vassal — ^to be such, and 
nothing more is my sole wish. Let them be- 
tray me if they will, let the King punish me 
as a traitor, I shall still exult with happiness, 
for Elizabeth loves me, and it will be for 
Elizabeth's sake that I shall die !" 

" Thou shalt not die !" she exclaimed, cling- 
ing firmly to his side. " Thou shalt live, proud, 
great, and happy with me I Thou shalt be 
my lord and master, and should I one day be 
a Queen— and I feel within me that I shall be 
a Queen — then Thomas Seymour will be King 
of England." 

*^ That is to say, in the quiet and privacy of 
thy chamber it would probably be so !" he 
returned with a sigh. " But in public, and 
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before the world, I shall still be merely a sub- 
ject and servant — ^nay, I may even be called 
a favourite.'' 

" Never — never, that I swear to thee ! Did 
I not tell thee that I loved thee?" 

" But the love of women is so changeable. 
Who knows, when once the crown decks 
thy brow, how long thou wilt already have 
trodden the unhappy Thomas Seymour under 
foot?" 

She looked at him with astonishment. 

"Can such a thing be ? Is it possible that 
one should forget and abandon what one harS 
at any time loved ?" 

" Don't ask, Elizabeth I Has not thy father 
already his sixth wife ?" 

" True," she replied, and she bent her head 
sadly on her breast; "but I," she continued, 
after a pause, " I shall not resemble my father 
in this. I shall love thee eternally ! And in 
order that thou mayest have a pledge of my 
fidelity, I tender myself to be thy wife." 

He looked inquiringly and with astonish- 
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mentinto her excited and glowing counten- 
ance. He did not understand her. 

She, however, continued with impassioned 
earnestness: " Yes thou shalt be my lord and 
my husband ! Come, my beloved, come ! I 
have not summoned thee in order that thou 
shouldst assume the ignominious part of being 
the secret lover of a princess. I have summoned 
theethatthoumayestbecomemy spouse. I wish 
that a bond should unite us both — a bond so 
indissoluble that neither the anger nor the will 
of my father — but only death itself may be able 
to rend it asunder. I will give thee a proof 
of my love and resignation, and then thou 
wilt see how truly I love thee. Come, my 
beloved — that I may soon be able to greet 
thee as my husband !" 

He looked at her as if petrified. " Whither 
wouldst thou lead me?" 

" Into the private chapel of the palace," she 
replied innocently. " I have written to Cran- 
mer to wait for me there at day-break. Let us 
therefore make haste I" 
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" Cranmer ! written to Archbishop Cran- 
mer?" cried Seymour with amazement. 
" What I Cranmer waiting for us in the pri- 
vate chapel?" 

" No doubt — since I have written to him to 
that eflFect." 

" But what is he to do ? — What service can 
he render us?" 

She looked at him with surprise. " What 
service can he render us ? Why marry us, of 
course ! " 

The Earl staggered back as if stunned. 
" And hast thou told him that too ?" 

"Oh, certainly not/' she replied with a 
charming and innocent smile. " I know very 
well it is dangerous to trust such secrets to 
paper. I have only written to him to come 
in his robes of office, because I have important 
secrets to confess to him." 

" Oh, God be thanked! We are not lost," 
sighed the Earl. 

"What, I don't understand thee?" she 
asked. " Thou dost not give me thy hand ? 
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thou dost not hasten to conduct me to the 
chapel?" 

" Tell me, I intreat thee, Only tell me this 
one thing. Hast thou ever spoken to the 
Archbishop of thy — ^no — of our love ? Hast 
thou ever betrayed to him a syllable of that 
which moves our hearts?'' 

She blushed deeply beneath the keen pene- 
trating glance which he fixed upon her. 
" Chide me, Seymour/' she whispered. " But 
my heart was feeble and timorous, and how- 
ever often I made the attempt to fulfil the 
sacred duty, and to confess all faithfully and 
without reserve to the Archbishop, I was 
never once able to succeed ! The words died 
upon my lips, and it seemed as if an invisible 
power paralysed my tongue." 

" Then Cranmer knows nothing?" 

" No, Seymour, as yet he knows nothing ! 
But now he shall learn all ; we will now go 
before him and tell him that we love each 
other, and urge him by our entreaties to bless 
our union and to join our hands together." 
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" Impossible ! " cried Seymour. " That 
can never be done ! " 

"But, gracious heavens! why not?" she 
asked with astonishment. 

" I say that Cranmer will never be so mad, 
so guilty as to fulfil thy wish. I say that thou 
canst never become my wife." 

For a moment she scanned his features with 
looks of anxious bewilderment. " But hast 
thou not just told me that thou lovest me?'' 
she asked. " Have I not sworn to thee that I 
love thee in return ? Must we not, therefore, 
espouse each other in order to sanctify the 
union of our hearts ? " 

Seymour cast his eyes to the ground, and 
blushed with shame before her pure innocent 
looks. She did not understand his blushes. 
She interpreted his silence as a sign that he 
was conquered. 

" Come," she said, " come, Cranmer awaits 
us I" 

He raised his eyes once more, and looked 
at her amazed. " Then thou dost not perceive 
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that all this is but a dream, which can never 
become a reality? Thou dost not perceive 
that this precious fantasy of thy noble and 
generous heart will never be realised ? What ? 
Kno^est thou so little of thy father, as not 
to be aware that he would crush us both, 
did we thus dare to defy his paternal and 
royal authority ? Thy birth would not secure 
thee from his rage, for thou knowest well 
he is inflexible and devoid of considera- 
tion in his anger; and the voice of nature 
does not speak so loudly within him as not to 
be overpowered by the thunder of his indig- 
nation and wrath. Poor child, thou hast 
learned this already ! Remember with what 
relentlessness he has already revenged upon 
thee the supposed guilt of thy mother — how 
he has carried out towards thee his vindictive 
feelings against her. Eemember that he re- 
fused thy hand to the Dauphin of France — not 
for the sake of thy happiness, but because he 
said thou wast not worthy of such a lofty posi- 
tion. The illegitmate daughter of Anna BuUen 
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could never become the Queen of France. 
And after such proofe of his fierce anger 
against thee, wilt thou venture to fling this 
fearful insult in his fece? To compel him to 
recognize his subject — ^his servant, as his son ?" 

** Oh, but this servant is meanwhile the 
brother of a Queen of England/' she returned 
timidly. "My father loved Jane Seymour 
too tenderly not to pardon her brother," 

"Alas I thou knowest not thy father I He 
has no feelings for the past, or if he has, it is 
only to punish an oflFence or a crime, but 
not to reward aflFection. King Henry would 
be quite capable of condemning to death the 
daughter of Anna Bullen, and of sending the 
brothers of Katharine Howard to the scaffold 
or to the rack, because both these Queens 
once grieved him and wounded his heart ; but 
he would not forgive in me even the slightest 
oflFence, merely because I am the brother of a 
Queen who loved him truly and tenderly to 
the day of her death. But I am not now 
speaking of myself. I am a warrior, and 
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both by sea and laud I have looked death too 
often in the face to fear it now. I only speak 
of thee, Elizabeth I It is not thus that thou must 
perish. This noble head shall not be laid 
upon the block. It is destined to bear a royal 
crown. A still higher fate than that of love 
awaits thee — ^power and feme! I dare not 
withdraw thee from this proud fiiture. The 
Princess Elizabeth, though now rejected and 
scorned, may still one day mount the throne 
of England. The Countess of Seymour — 
never I she disinherits herself. Pursue, there- 
fore, your high destiny. Lord Seymour gives 
way before a throne." 

" That is to say, you spurn me ?" she 
asked angrily, stamping with her foot upon 
the floor. " That is to say, the proud Earl 
of Seymour thinks the degraded daugh- 
ter of Anna Bullen too mean for his lordly 
coronet! In other words, you do not love 
mer 

" No. It means that I love thee more than 
I do myself — ^more deeply, more purely than 
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any other man can love thee ; for this love is 
so great that it imposes silence on my selfish- 
ness and ambition, and only suflfers me to 
think of thee and of thy fiiture." 

" Alas I" she sighed sadly, " didst thou 
love me truly thou wouldst not thus con- 
sider; thou wouldst not see danger or fear 
death. Thou wouldst think of nothing — 
know nothing, but love." 

" Because I think of love, I think of thee," 
replied Seymour. "I think that thou shouldst 
go forth great, powerfiil, and radiant in an 
elevated sphere, and that to this end I am 
willing to lend thee my arm. I think that 
my Queen of the future, needs a General 
who shall win for her the victory, and that I 
am ready to be that General. But when this 
goal is attained, when thou art Queen, then 
thou wilt have the power to make of thy sub- 
ject thy husband — then will it depend upon 
thy will to raise me up to become the proud- 
est, the happiest, and the most enviable of 
men. Then shouldst thou offer me thy hand, I 
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shall praise and thank God that He has 
so favoured me, and my whole existence will 
be spent in the endeavour to afford thee that 
happiness which thou art so fully justified in 
demanding." 

" And until then?" she asked sadly. 

" Until then we will wait and love each 
other 1" he exclaimed, folding her affection- 
ately in his arms. 

She gently repressed his ardour. " And 
wilt thou be true to me until then ?" 

'* True and constant until death 1" 

" They have told me that thou wouldst be 
married to the Duchess of Richmond, in order 
thereby at length to end the animosity be- 
tween the Howards and the Seymours." 

Thomas Seymour knit his brow, and his 
countenance grew dark. " Believe me this 
hatred is invincible, and no bonds of affinity 
could have power to efface it. It is an in- 
heritance of long standing between our 
families, and I am firmly resolved not to 
renounce this inheritance. I shall just as 
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little marry the Duchess of Richmond, as 
Henry Howard my sister the Countess of 
Shrewsbury." 

" Swear this, Seymour ! swear to me that 
thou sayest the truth, and that the haughty 
coquette, the Duchess of Richmond, shall never 
be thy wife. Swear this to me by all that is 
sacred to thee 1 " 

" I swear it by my Love I" cried Thomas 
Seymour solemnly. 

" Then T shall have at least one care the 
less," sighed Elizabeth. "I shall have no 
need to be jealous. And besides we shall see 
each other often — shall we not? We shall 
both of us faithfully and sacredly preserve the 
secret of this tower, and for days full of 
illusions and privation, we shall here celebrate 
nights of blissful enjoyment and sweet delight. 
But why dost thou smile, Seymour?" 

" I smile because thou art so pure and inno<- 
cent, like an angel," he replied, taking her hand 
which he kissed respectfully. " I smile because 
thou art a noble and divine child, whom one 
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should worship on his knees, and to whom we 
should pray as to the chaste Goddess Vesta ! 
Yes, my charming and beloved child, we will 
here, as thou sayest, live many nights of bliss- 
fill enjoyment, and may I become a reprobate 
and a castaway, should I ever be capable of 
betraying this sweet and innocent confidence, 
which thou reposest in me, or of dimming the 
brightness of thy angelic purity ! " 

'* Oh we shall be very happy, Seymour," she 
said smiling. **But one thing I lack — a 
fiiend of my own sex to whom I could confide 
my happiness, and to whom I could speak of 
thee. I often feel as if this love, which must 
be kept concealed and locked up, would at 
last cause my bosom to burst asunder, — as if 
this secret must find an outlet for itself by 
violence, and sweep forth like a hurricane 
over the whole face of nature. Seymour, I 
want a confidante of my happiness and of my 
love." 

" On the contrary, be most careful to avoid 
such a thing ! " cried Seymour with anxiety. 
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" A secret which is known to three persons is 
no longer a secret, and thy confidante would 
one day betray us." 

" Nay, I know a lady who would not be 
capable of so acting — a lady who loves me 
well enough to keep my secret as faithfully 
as I could myself — a lady who could be more 
than the confidante — who could even be the 
protectress of our love. Oh, believe me, if 
we could but win her to our side, then would 
our future be blest and happy, for then we 
might the more readily succeed in obtaining 
the consent of the King to our marriage." 

^^And who is this lady?" 

" It is the Queen." 

" The Queen ! " cried Thomas Seymour 
with a look of such consternation that Eliza- 
beth trembled ; " the Queen thy confidante ? 
Impossible ! that would be to bring hopeless 
ruin upon us both. Unhappy child, take good 
care not to mention a word to her or even a 
syllable of thy relationship with me — ^beware 
of betraying to her by the slightest intimation 
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that Thomas Seymour is not wholly indifferent 
to thee! Ah, her anger would crush both 
thee and me ! " 

"And why dost thou think so?" asked 
Elizabeth gloomily. " Why dost thou suppose 
that Katharine would foam with anger because 
Lord Seymour loves me ? Or what ? — Is it she 
perad venture whom thou lovest, and therefore 
thou darest not confess to her that thou hast 
pledged thy love to me also? Ah, I now 
see through all — T know all ! Thou lovest 
the Queen, and her alone ! For this reason 
thou art unwilling to go with me into the 
chapel ; for this reason thou hast sworn that 
thou dost not wish to marry the Duchess of 
Richmond, and for this reason — ah, my fore- 
bodings did not deceive me — for this reason 
too that frantic ride on horseback yesterday 
in Epping Forest. Ah, of courBe the Queen's 
courser must needs become restive, and take 
flight in order that the Master of the Horse 
should be able to follow his Mistress and lose 
himself with her in the secluded thickets of 
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the wood! — And now," she continued with 
anger-flashing eyes, while she raised her hand 
threateningly aloft, ^^nowTsaytothee. Beware I 
Beware, Seymour, of betraying thy secret by a 
word, or even by a syllable, for this word 
would crush thee ! Yes, I feel that I am no 
basebom child — but the true daughter of my 
father ; I feel it by this anger, — this jealousy 
which rages within me. Beware, Seymour, 
for I shall go hence to accuse thee to the King, 
and the head of the traitor will fall upon the 
scaflfoldl'' 

She was beside herself. She strode with 
clenched hands and threatening gestures up 
and down the room. Tears burst from her 
eyes, but she dashed them away from her 
eyelids, and sprinkled them like pearls around 
her. The violent and ungovernable nature 
of her father strove within her, and her blood 
foamed ftiriously in her veins. 

But Thomas Seymour had already regained 
his composure and presence of mini He ap- 
proached the Princess and folded the resisting 
girl in his powerful arms. 
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"Foolish charmer 1" he said, with many 
tender kisses. " Sweet, silly charmer, how 
beautiful thou art in thy anger ; and how I 
love thee for it ! Jealousy befits love, and I 
donH complain of it, albeit thou hast been un- 
just and cruel towards me. The Queen has 
much too cold and too proud a heart for 
any one ever to love her. Indeed the very 
thought of such a thing would be treason against 
her honor and virtue, and certainly she ha& 
not deserved of either of us, that we should 
slander or insult her. She is the first person 
who was ever just towards thee, and to me 
she has always been only a gracious Queen 
and mistress." 

" True," murmured Elizabeth, ashamed of 
her suspicion, " she is to me a true friend and 
mother, and to her I owe my present position 
at this court." 

Then after a pause, she continued, with a 

smile, while she held out her hand to the 

Earl : " Thou art right, it was a crime to 

distrust her, and I am a foolish creature. 
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Forget it, Seymour, forget my wayward and 
childisli anger, and I promise thee in retom 
to betray our secret to nobody — ^not even to 
the Queen !" 

" Thou wilt swear that to me ?*' 

" Yes. I swear it to thee. And I swear 
to thee more than that ; I will never more be 
jealous of her." 

" Then thou only dost justice to thyself and 
also to the Queen," said the Earl smiling, 
while he once more embraced her. 

But she gently checked his ardour. " I 
must now away. The day dawns, and the 
Archbishop is waiting for me in the chapel." 

" And what wilt thou say to him, beloved?" 

" I shall confess to him !" 

" What ? betray our love to him ?" 

" Oh, no," she replied, with an enchanting 
smile, " that is a secret between God and our- 
selves, and it is to him alone that we can con- 
fess it, as he alone can absolve us from what 
it implies. Adieu then, my Seymour, adieu, 
and think of me until we meet again. But 
when, say when, shall we meet again ?" 
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" Whea it is such a night as the one just 
past, balovdJ, — when the moon appears not 
in the sky/' 

" Oh I then I wish we had a change of the 
moon every week/' she returned, with the 
charming innocence of a child. '' Farewell, 
Seymour, farewell, we must part." 

She clung caressingly for a moment to his 
tall, robust form, as the woodbine twines 
round the sturdy oak. And then they sepa- 
rated. The Princess glided softly and un- 
perceived once more back to her apartment, 
and thence into the private chapel ; the Earl 
again descended the winding stairs which led 
to the private garden door. 

Unobserved and imseen he returned to his 
mansion ; even his chamberlain, who slept in 
the ante-room, did not perceive how the Earl 
crept softly along on tiptoe beside him, and 
retired to his bed-room. 

But no sleep came to his eyes for the re- 
mainder of this night, and his soul was 
troubled and fiill of wild commotion. He was 
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angrj with himself, and accused himself of 
treachery and faithlessness ; and then again, 
full of arrogant pride he sought to excuse him- 
self, and to bring his conscience, which sat in 
judgment upon him, to silence. 

" I love her — ^her alone," he said to himself. 
" Katharine possesses my heart, my soul — to 
her I am ready to devote my whole life. Yes, 
I love her I I have sworn it to her to-day, 
and she is mine for all eternity I" 

" And Elizabeth ?" asked his conscience. 
"Hast thou not sworn love and fidelity to lier 
alsor 

" No I" he replied. " I have only accepted 
her vows, I did not return them ; and when 
I promised not to wed the Duchess of Bich- 
mond, and when I swore this to her ' by 
my love,' I then only thought of Katharine, 
the proud, beautiful, and bewitching woman, 
whose charms are at once maidenly and 
voluptuous — not of the young, inexperienced, 
and untamed child — ^the unattractive little 
Princess 1'' 
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" But this Princess may one day become a 
Queen/' whispered his ambition. 

" That is nevertheless very doubtful/' he 
answered to himself. " Certain it is, how- 
ever, that Katharine will one day be Regent, 
and then should I be her husband, I am of 
course the Regent of England.'' 

This was the secret of his double-dealing 
and his two-fold treachery. Thomas Sey- 
mour loved nothing but himself — ^nothing but 
his ambition. He would have been ready at 
any time to risk his life for a woman, but this 
woman he would have sacrificed cheerfully 
for the sake of power and fame. 

For him there was but one goal, one object 
in life — ^to be the first man in England — ^high 
and mighty above all the magnates of the 
land. To reach this goal he would have 
spared no means, — would have shrunk back 
from no treachery, from no sin. 

With the disciples of Loyola, he said to 
himself by way of exculpation: "The end 
sanctifies the means." And therefore to him 
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every means was just, which could lead him 
to his end — that is to say, to dignity and 
splendour. 

He was firmly persuaded that he loved the 
Queen ardently, and in his better moods he 
really did love her. But wholly a creature 
of the hour, and the slave of impulse, his 
sensibilities and his will changed place with 
liglitning speed, and he was evermore that, 
which the caprice or the fancy of the moment 
suggested. 

Accordingly, when he stood before the 
Queen he was not false to his nature, in 
protesting that he loved her passionately. 
He loved her so sincerely — with such seeming 
fervour — that to him she had become identified 
in a certain manner with his ambition. He 
worshipped her because she was the means 
whereby he might be able to attain his end — 
because she would one day hold in her hands 
the sceptre of England. And when this 
event should come to pass he was desirous of 
being found her lover and her lord. As her 
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lord she had accepted him, and he was now 
quite certain of enjoying his lordly preroga- 
tives at some future period. 

He therefore loved the Queen; but his 
proud and ambitious heart could never be so 
wholly engrossed by a single passion, as not 
to leave room still in it for a second — provided 
that this second love should oflfer a favourable 
chance for the attainment of the great object 
of his life. 

This chance the Princess Elizabeth posses- 
sed. And if Katharine must certainly one day 
become the Regent of England, yet Elizabeth 
might perhaps at a subsequent period become 
its Queen. Undoubtedly, up to the present 
moment everything was merely contingent, 
but then such measures could be adopted as 
would make of this contingency a decided 
reality. Moreover, this young and passionate 
child loved him, and Thomas Seymour him- 
self was too young and too susceptible that 
he should be able to spurn a love which oflfered 
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itself to him with such alluring promises, and 
with splendid visions of the fiiture. 

" To live for love alone befits not a man/' 
said he to himself, as he now pondered over 
the events of the past night. "He must labour 
to attain the summit of his hopes, the pimiacle 
of his wishes, and for gaining this end no 
means can be left unemployed. Besides my 
heart is large enough to enjoy a two-fold love. 
I love them both. Yes, I love both these 
beautiful women bearing a crown in their 
hands to anticipate my wishes. Let Fate 
determine to which of them both I shall 
eventually belong 1" 
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CHAPTER IX. 



HENRY HOWARD EARL OP SURREY. 

The Court festivity, so long expected, was at 
length to take place to-day. The Knights 
and the Lords were preparing for the tourna- 
ments — ^the Poets and the Scholars for the 
encounter of wit. For the gallant and learned 
King wished to unite both classes on this 
occasion at the festivity, in order to present 
to the world the rare and splendid example of 
a King who claimed for himself all virtue and 
all wisdom, who was equally great as a 
warrior and a divine-^equally famous as a 
poet, a philosopher, and a scholar 

The Knights were to enter the list for the 
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honour of their ladies ; the poets were to 
recite their verses, and John Heywood was 
to have his merr j comedy performed ; — ^nay, 
even the great scholars of the day were to 
take part in the banquet ; for the King had 
expressly summoned to London for the oc- 
casion his former instructor in the Greek 
language, the great scholar Croke, to whom 
belongs the merit of having been the first who 
made the learned world, as well in Germany 
as in England, acquainted with the Greek 
poets, and who was at that time a Professor 
at the University of Cambridge. He wished, 
together with Croke, to represent before his 
astonished Court a few scenes firom Sophocles ; 
and if indeed there were none of his audience 
who understood the Greek tongue, yet all 
must doubtless be delighted with the exqui- 
site melody of the language, and with the 
wonderful learning of the King. 

On every side preparations were going 
forward: — some were decking out their 
minds — others their bodies. 
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Henry Howard too, ths Earl of Surrey, was 
occupied with his own part, that is to say, he 
had retired to his cabinet, and was busy 
polishing the sonnet which he intended to 
recite this day, and in which he celebrated 
the grace and beauty of his fair Geraldine. 

He held the paper in his hand, as he re- 
clined upon the velvet-covered ottoman which 
stood beside his writing table. 

Could Lady Jane Douglas have seen him at 
this moment, her heart would have been filled 
with a painful delight, at perceiving him with 
his head leaning back on the cushions, and his 
large blue eyes looking heaven-ward in 
dreamy contemplation ; he smiled and mur- 
mured some tender words. 

He was wholly plunged in sweet retro- 
spection; he thought of those rapturous — 
those blissful hours which but a few days 
previously he had enjoyed with his Geraldine ; 
and while he thus mused, he worshipped her in 
fancy, and renewed to her inwardly his vows 
of unchanging love and inviolable constancy. 
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Btts enthusiastic mind was wholly filled 
with a sweet melancholy, and he felt himself 
quite intoxicated by the entrancing happiness 
with which his Geraldine had endowed him. 

She was his own — at length his own I 
After so many long and painful struggles — 
after such bitter denial and such sad resig- 
nation — ^fortune had favoured him at last: his 
pictured visions had at length become a reality. 
Katharine loved him, she had pledged him the 
most sacred vows that she would one day 
become his spouse — ^that she would become 
his wife in the eye of God and man. 

But when would come that day on which 
he could present her to the world as his wife ? 
When would she be at length freed from the 
burden of her Royal Crown; when would those 
golden chains at length be loosed which 
bound her to her tyrannical and blood-thirsty 
husband — the cruel, the arrogant King? 

Strange I As he asked himself these 
questions he shuddered inwardly, and an 
inexplicable horror crept upon his soul. 
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He felt as if a voice whispered in his ear : 
* Thou wilt never live to see this day ! The 
Bang, however old he is, will yet outlive thee 
Prepare to die, for death is already at thy door.' 

And it was not the first time that he had 
heard this voice. It had ere this often spoken 
to him, and always with the same words — the 
same warning. Often in his dreams it had 
seemed to him as though he felt a cutting 
pain at his neck, and that he had seen a scaf- 
fold, on which his own head rolled along. 

Henry Howard was superstitious, for he 
was a poet, and to poets it is granted to 
imagine a secret connection between the 
visible and the invisible world, and to believe 
that supernatural agencies and unseen forms 
surround man, and either afford him pro- 
tection or else hurl him into the abyss. 

There were moments when he believed in 
the truth of his dreams, when he doubted not 
this dismal and awful fate which they an- 
nounced to him. 

At first he had yielded to these fancies with 
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shlHIhz resignation, but now, sanoe lie loved 
Kat 'riarine, ance s-lie belonged to him, he was 
nnwilling vj die : and when life oSeted him 
its mo?t delightful enjorments, its most in- 
toxicating rapturca, he was loth to leare it — 
he now recoiled from the thought of death. 
He was therefore caatioos and thoughtful; 
and knowing the King's fierce, malignant, and 
jealous disposition, he had always been Terr 
careful to avoid eveiything that could pro- 
voke him, or that could rouse the roval tiger 
from his slumber. 

It seemed to him as if the King had directed 
his special rancour against him and his 
family — as if he never could forgive them that 
the wife whom he had most loved, and who 
liad pained him the most deeply, had sprung 
from their race. In every look, in every word 
of the King, Henry Howard felt and ex- 
perienced this secret animosity of his royal 
master, and he suspected that Henry was only 
watching for a favourable moment in order to 
seize him and send him to the scaffold. 
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He was therefore on his guard. For now 
that Geraldine loved him, his life no longer 
belonged to himself; she loved him ; she had 
claims upon him — ^his days were therefore 
rendered sacred in his own eyes. 

Accordingly, towards all those petty morti- 
fications and manoeuvres on the part of the 
King, he had maintained silence; he had 
even given way without a murmur, and 
without asking for any justification of the 
fact, when the King suddenly recalled him 
from the command of the army which was 
fighting against France, and had sent Lord 
Hertford in his place to take charge of the 
troops which were encamped before Boulogne 
and Montreuil. He had returned quietly to 
his mansion, without evincing animosity or 
pique ; and as he could no longer be a General 
or a Warrior he became once more a scholar 
and a poet. His mansion now became once 
more the rendezvous of all the learned men 
of the time, and with true princely liberality 
he was ready to aid despised and oppressed 
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genius, and to grant the persecuted scholar 
an asylum in his house. It was he who saved 
the learned Fox from starvation^ and who 
received him into his palace, where Horace 
Junius, as his physician, and the afterwards 
so celebrated poet. Churchyard, as his page, 
had already found a home. 

Love, and the arts and sciences, had 
already healed the wounds which the King 
had given to his ambition, an 1 now he no longer 
felt chagrined : he was almost thankful to the 
King. For to his recall alone he was in- 
debted for his happiness, and Henry who 
wished to mortify him, had only ministered 
to his good fortune and felicity. 

He now smiled as he reflected that the King, 
who had deprived him of his staff as a 
General, had unknowingly given him his 
own Queen in return, and had elevated him 
at the moment that he wished to humble him. 

He smiled, and once more resumed his 
finishing touches on the poem, with which he 
intended this day to celebrate at the court 
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festivity the honour and the praises of his 
beloved Geraldine — the Beautifiil, the Un- 
known. 

"These verses are harsh," he murmured, 
" this language is so feeble ! It does not ex- 
press all the fulness of worship and rapture 
which I feel. Petrarch was more successful. 
His beautiful soft language sounds like music, 
and is even by itself the harmonious accom- 
paniment of his love. Ahl Petrarch, I envy thee, 
and yet I should not wish to be like thee. 
For thy fate was a sad one and filled with 
bitter sweets. Laura never loved thee, and 
she was the mother of twelve children, of 
which not one was thine." 

He laughed in the consciousness of his own 
proud and successfiil career as a lover, and 
turned to one of Petrarch's sonnets, which lay 
beside him on the table, in order to compare 
his own recent sonnet with a similar one of 
Petrarch's. 

So completely was be engrossed by this inr 
vestigation, that he never once perceived that 
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the curtain wliicli screened the door behind 
him was drawn back, and that a young woman, 
of striking exterior, sparkling with trinkets 
and resplendent with jewels, had entered his 
study. 

She was a person of imposing beauty ; her 
large eyes flashed and glowed, her lofty brow 
seemed specially formed to wear a crown, 
even though it was but a ducal coronet that 
adorned her dark hair, which fell down in 
long rich clusters upon her finely moulded 
shoulders. Her tall and majestic figure was 
clad in a robe of white satin, richly set off 
with ermine and pearls; two clasps with 
costly brilliants, fastened round her neck a 
short mantle of purple velvet, edged with 
ermine, which descended below her waist. 

Thus appeared the Duchess of Richmond, 
the widow of King Henry's natural son, 
Henry, Duke of Richmond, the sister of Lord 
Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, and daughter 
of the noble Duke of Norfolk. 

Since the death of her husband, who had 
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left her a youthful widow of twenty, she had 
resided with her brother, under whose pro- 
tection she had placed herself, and the world 
called them " the affectionate brother and 
sister/' 

Ah I how little knew the world, which 
usually judges by appearances, of the hatred 
and the love which existed between the Earl 
and his sister, — ^how little it suspected their 
real sentiments towards each other. 

Henry Howard had offered to his sister his 
mansion for her residence, because he hoped, 
perhaps, by his presence to impose a restraint 
upon her gushing and wanton disposition, 
and to prevent her overstepping the limits of 
decorum and propriety. Lady Richmond had 
accepted his offer, because she was obliged to 
do so — ^because the parsimonious and avarici- 
ous King only allowed the widow of his son 
a slender annuity, and because she had 
squandered her own means with lavish hand 
upon her numerous train of admirers. 

Henry Howard had thus acted for the 
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honour of his name and family, but he did 
not love his sister, — on the contrary, he des- 
pised her. The Duchess of Richmond, how- 
ever, hated her brother, because her prpud 
spirit felt humbled by the gratitude which she 
owed him. 

But this contempt and this hatred were 
secrets which they both studiously kept from 
the world, and which they scarcely ventured 
to acknowledge to themselves. Thus they 
had both concealed from each other their in- 
most sentiments, under the cloak of affection^ 
and it was only at times that they each, be- 
trayed themselves to the other, by some hasty 
word, or by some undisguised look. 
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CHAPTER X. 



BROTHER AND SISTER. 

The DuGhess glided softly along towards her 
brother, still unobserved. The thick Turkish 
carpet rendered her footsteps inaudible ; aU 
ready she stood behind the Earl, and he had 
not yet perceived her. 

She bent forward over his shoulder, and 
fixed her eyes on the paper which her brother 
held in his hand. 

And then she proceeded to read aloud the 
title of the piece : " A lament that Geraldine 
never appears to her lover, unless concealed 
by a veiL" 

" Ah," said the Duchess, laughing, " I have 
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at last discovered your secret, and you must 
now surrender to me, either graciously or un- 
graciously. Then you are really in love, and 
the name of the chosen one to whom you 
address your verses, is Geraldine? I swear to 
you, brother, that you shall pay me dearly for 
this secret." 

" It is no secret, sister," said the Earl, with 
a placid smile, while he stood up, and saluted 
the Duchess. " It is so little a secret, that I 
shall recite this sonnet this very evening at 
the court festivity. I shall, therefore, stand 
in no need of your secresy, Rosabella." 

*•• Then the beautifal Geraldine always ap- 
pears to you only in a dark veil — ^black as 
night," said the Duchess, with an air of 
thoughtfalness. " But pray tell me, brother, 
who is this beautifal Geraldine? I don't 
know at Court a single lady who bears this 
name." 

"From which you may perceive, sister, 
that the whole is but a fiction — a mere crea- 
tion of my fancy." 
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'' Come, come, brother, don't deceive me," 
she returned, smiling; ^'people don't write 
such glowing verses as these, unless they are 
really in love. Under the name of Geraldine 
you are singing the praises of some one else. 
That's very evident ! Don't deny it, Henry, 
for I know very well you have some fair ob- 
ject in your mind's eye. Nay, I can read it 
in your very looks. And now let me tell you, 
it is to know something of this lovely person- 
age that I have come to see you. Really it 
grieves me, Henry, that you have so little 
confidence in me, and that you favour me with 
so small a share in your pains and pleasures. 
You really don't know how tenderly I love 
you, my dear and noble brother." 

She laid her arm affectionately on his shoul- 
der and was about to kiss him. He bent his 
head back, and laying his hand upon her 
round dimpled chin, he looked with an en- 
quiring smile into her eyes. 

"What! you want something from me, 
Rosabella !" he said. I have never had cause 
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to rejoice in your sisterly affection, unless 
when you required my services." 

" How distrustful you are!" she exclaimed 
with a charming pout, dashing his hand away 
from her face. " I have come, from the most 
disinterested sympathy, partly to warn you, 
Henry, and partly to learn if your love, per- 
chance, were directed towards some lady who 
made my warning unnecessary." 

" You see, therefore, that I was quite right, 
Eosabel, and that your affectionate inquiry was 
not without a motive. Well, then you wished 
to warn me ? But I was really unaware to 
what extent I stood in need of a warning." " - 

"Nay, brother! For surely it would be 
very dangerous and detrimental to you if your 
love, mayhap, were not in accord with the 
commands of the King." 

A fugitive blush passed over Henry 
Howard's countenance, and his brow became 
clouded. 

" With the commands of the King ?" he 
asked, astonished. " I was not aware that Henry 
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the Eighth had any power to govern my in- 
clinations. At all events, I would never accord 
him such a right. Tell me, therefore, at once, 
sister, what you mean? What about the 
King's commands ? and what matrimonial 
schemes have you women been again invent- 
ing ? For I know very well that my mother 
and yourself have no rest, with the thought of 
seeing me still unmarried. You want to drive 
me into wedded bliss, and yet it seems to me 
that you have both of you had sufficient experi- 
ence that this bliss is but imaginary, and that 
marriage in reality, is, to say the least, but a 
foretaste of hell." 

" Very true,'' laughed the Duchess ; " the 
only happy moment of my married life was 
that in which my husband died. For, by that 
means, I am more fortunate than my mother, 
who has her tyrant still alive about her. Ah, 
how I pity my mother !" 

"Don't attempt to caluminate our noble 
father!" cried the Earl, in a somewhat 
threatening tone. "God alone knows how 
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much he has suflfered through our mother, 
and how much he still suflfers. It is not he 
who is to blame for his unhappy marriage. 
But it was not in order to speak of these sad 
and disagreeable family matters that you 
came, sister! you said you wished to warn 
me?" 

''Yes, to warn you! " replied the Duchess 
affectionately, taking the hand of her brother 
and leading him to an ottoman. "Now, 
come and let us sit down here, Henry, and 
talk together, for once, with all the confidence 
and cordiality becoming a brother and sister. 
Tell me who is Geraldine ? " 

" A phantom, an airy-vision ! I've told you 
so already ! " 

" Then you really don't love any lady at 
this Court?" 

" No, not one ! There is not amongst all 
the ladies by whom the Queen surrounds her- 
self, a single one whom I could bring myself 
to love." 

" Ah, well in that case your heart is fi-ee 
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Heary, and you will be so much the more 
easily inclined to fulfil the wishes of the 
King." 

" What does the King wish ! " 

She laid her head upon her brother's shoul- 
der and whispered softly: " that the family 
of Howard and Seymour should at length 
become reconciled,— that by firm and sincere 
bonds of love they would at length allay the 
hatred which has divided them for centuries." 

" Oh, that's what the King wishes 1 " cried 
the Earl, derisively. " Well, truly, he has 
made a good beginning towards effecting 
this reconciliation. He has disgraced me in 
the face of all Europe by depriving me 
of my command, and by investing a Seymour 
with my rank and dignity ; and now, forsooth, 
he wishes that in return I should love this 
arrogant Earl who has robbed me of what 
was justly mine, and who, by intrigues, false- 
hood, and slander^unceasingly beset the Bang's 
ear, until at length he succeded in gaining his 
object by ousting me from my command. 
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"It is true the King recalled you from 
the army, but it was only to bestow upon 
you one of the highest offices at his court, 
by appointing you Chamberlain to the 
Queen/' 

Henry Howard trembled slightly, and was 
silent. " It is true" he murmured, after a 
pause, " I am indebted to the King for this 
office/' 

"And besides/' continued the Duchess 
artlessly, " besides, I don't believe that Lord 
Hertford is to blame for your recall. In 
order to satisfy you of this, he has made a 
proposal to the King and also to me, which 
must prove to you and to the whole world, how 
high an honour Lord Hertford esteems it to 
be related to the Howards, and especially to 
you, by the most sacred bonds." 

"Ah, the noble, magnanimous Lord I" 
cried Henry Howard, with a bitter laugh. 
" As he cannot advance with laurels, he tries 
to do so with myrtles; as he can win no 
battles, he wishes to try his fortune by mar- 
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riage. Well, sister, let us hear what he has 
to propose ? " 

" A double marriage, Henry I He sues for 
my hand for his brother, Thomas Seymour, 
provided that you choose for your wife his 
sister, the Lady Margaret." 

"Never!'' exclaimed the Earl. "Henry 
Howard will never give his hand to a 
daughter of that house — will niever so far 
degrade himself as to elevate a Seymour to 
become his wife. That may be well enough 
for a King, but not for a Howard." 

" Brother, you defame the King ! " 

" Be it so — then let him be defamed ! He, 
too, has injured my fair fame, by lending him- 
self to this unworthy scheme." 

"Consider, brother, the Seymours are 
powerful, and stand very high in the King's 
favour." 

" Yes, in the Kong's favour they do stand 
high I But the people know their proud, 
cruel, and arrogant disposition, and the people 
and the nobility alike despise them. The 
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Seymours Kave the voice of the King on their 
side, but the Howards have the voice of the 
whole kingdom, and that is of far greater 
value. The Kjng can elevate the Seymours, 
for they stand far beneath him! The 
Howards he cannot raise, for they are his 
equals. He cannot even degrade them. 
Katharine died upon the scaffold, but the Kong 
thereby only made himself a headsman, and 
neither our arms nor our honour were sullied 
by that deed I " 

" Those are very proud words, Henry I " 
" They become a son of the House of Nor- 
folk, Rosabella I Ah, only imagine this petty 
Lord Hertford ! He longs to have a ducal 
coronet for his sister. He wishes to give her 
to me for a wife ; for, as soon as our poor 
father dies, I succeed to his title. Arrogant 
upstart 1 My coronet for his sister ? your coro- 
net for his brother's coat of arms ? Never, I 
say, will that come to pass I" 

The Duchess grew pale, and her proud 
figure quivered. Her eyes flashed vindictively^ 
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and an angry retort already rose to her lips, 
but she still held it back, and constrained 
herself to calmness and composure. 

'^ Consider the matter once more, Henry," 
she said, '* don't decide too hastily. You 
speak of our greatness — ^but you forget the 
power which the Seymours possess. I tell 
you they are powerfiil enough, despite all our 
greatness and our ancient lineage, to trample 
us in the dust. But they are not only power- 
ful at the present moment — but they will 
likewise be so in time to come ; for it is well 
known in what views and sentiments the 
Prince of Wales has been educated. The Bang 
is old, feeble, and declining ; death is already 
lurking behind his throne, and will soon seize 
and carry him off. Edward will then be 
King ; with him the heresy of protestantism 
will be victorious ; and however great and 
numerous our party may be, they will still be 
powerless and defeated — ^nay — ^we. shall be 
oppressed and persecuted when the time 
comes." 

K 5 
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" We shall then know how to struggle, and 
if need be, to die I" exclaimed her brother. 
" It is more honourable to die upon the battle 
field, than to have purchased life by humilia- 
tion/' 

" Yes, it is honourable to die upon the battle 
field, Henry, but disgraceful to fall upon the 
scaffold. And this, my brother, may be your 
fate, if you will not now curb your pride — ^if 
you refuse to grasp the hand which Lord Hert- 
ford offers you in a spirit of conciliation, and 
so offend him in a manner that he will never 
forgive. He will take a bloody revenge 
should he one day attain to power." 

" Let him do so, if he can I My life is in 
the hand of God. My head belongs to the 
King, but my heart belongs to myself; and 
this I will not debase so fer as to convert it 
into merchandise, which I could barter for a 
little security and royal favour.'' 

" Brother, I entreat you, consider what you 
say !'' exclaimed the Duchess, no longer able 
to restrain her impassioned nature, and glow- 
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ing with wild anger. " Do not venture with 
wanton pride to ruin my future prospects, at 
least. You may die upon the scaflfold your- 
self, if you choose ; but for my part, I wish to 
be happy, — I wish, at length, after so many 
years of anxiety and reproach, to have my 
share also in the joys of life. He is suitable 
for me, and I shall not renounce him ; and 
you must not dare to snatch him away from 
me. Know, brother, that I love Thomas 
Seymour — my whole existence — all my hopes 
are bound up with him, and I will not tear this 
love out of my heart, I will not give him up !'' 
" Well, if you love him, marry him by all 
means I'' exclaimed her brother. " Become at 
once the wife of this Thomas Seymour. Ask 
the Duke, our father, for his permission, and 
I am sure he will not refiise it, for he is pru- 
dent and thoughtful, S.nd will be better able 
than I am to estimate the advantage which an 
union with the Seymours may procure for our 
family. Do this, sister, and marry your well- 
beloved — I don't hinder you !" 
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" Yes, you do hinder me — ^you alone !" cried 
his sister, trembling with anger. " You want 
to refuse the hand of Lady Margaret, and so 
mortally offend the Seymours. By this means 
you render my union with Thomas Seymour 
impossible. In the selfish pride of your arro- 
gance you don't perceive that you are destroy- 
ing my happiness, while you only think of 
ofiering insult to the Seymours. I tell you, 
however, that I love — ^nay — I worship Thomas 
Seymour ; he is my happiness — my fiiture — 
my bliss. Have, therefore, pity upon me, 
Henry ! Grant me this happiness, for which 
I entreat you as for a blessing from heaven. 
Prove to me that you love me, and that you 
are willing to make this sacrifice in my behalf. 
Upon my knees I beseech you, Henry ! Give 
me the man whom I love ; bend your proud 
head, become Margaret Seymour's husband, 
in order that Thomas Seymour may become 
mme. 

She had meanwhile sunk down upon her 
knees, and, with her face bathed in tears, was 
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wondrously beautiful in lier impassioned 
emotion, wHle she looked up entreatingly at 
her brother. 

The Earl, however, did not raise her from 
her kneeling posture, but retreated a step and 
smiled. 

" How long is it. Duchess,'' he asked deri- 
sively, " since you vowed that Mr. Wilford, 
your secretary, was the man whom you loved ? 
Keally, I believed all this ; I even believed it, 
until one day I found you in the arms of your 
Page. On that day I made a firm resolution 
never again to believe you, though you swore 
to me with ever so many sacred oaths that 
you loved a man. But stay, you do love at 
times, though somewhat indiscriminately ; — 
to-day it is Thomas, to-morrow it will be John 
or Edward, as the case may be I" 

For the first time, the Earl drew aside the 
veil fi-om his heart, and allowed his sister to 
perceive all the anger and contempt which he 
entertained towards her. 

The Duchess thus felt herself wounded to the 
quick by his scathing sarcasms. 



e 
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She started up from her knees ; her eyes 
flashed with anger, she gasped for breath, and 
every fibre in her frame seemed convulsed as 
she stood before her brother. 

She was no longer a woman, but an infu- 
riated tigress, ready to devour without pity the 
person who has dared to provoke her. 

" My Lord Surrey," she said, with com- 
pressed and trembling lips, '' you are a shame- 
less slanderer ! Were I a man I would strike 
you to the ground, and tell you that you are 
a knave and a coward. But by the everlast- 
ing God ! you shall not say that you have af- 
fronted me with impunity. Once more^ and 
for the last time, I now ask you — will you 
fulfil Lord Hertford's wish ? Will you marry 
the Lady Margaret, and conduct me to the 
altar with Thomas Seymour ?'' 

" No ; I will not, and T never shall !" re- 
plied her brother solemnly. " The Howards 
do not bow before the Seymours, and never 
will Henry Howard wed a woman whom he 
does not love 1" 

" Ah, you don't love her I'' she said breath* 
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less, and gnashing her teeth. "You don't 
love the Lady Margaret ; and for this reason 
your sister must renounce her love, and. give 
up the man whom she idolises. Ah, you don't 
love the sister of Thomas Seymour 1 She is 
not the Geraldine that you worship, and to 
whom you address your sonnets 1 Well then, 
I shall discover who this Geraldine is — I shall 
find her out, and then woe betide her and 
you ! You refuse me your hand, to lead me 
to the altar with Thomas Seymour ; be it so, 
I shall one day offer you my haad, in order to 
conduct you and your Geraldine to the scaf- 
fold I" 

And as she perceived how the Earl shud- 
dered and grew pale, she contmued with a 
scornful laugh : 

" Ah, you tremble, and terror steals upon 
you ! Your conscience warns you that the 
strenuous champion of virtue may also stumble 
sometimes. You think to conceal your secret 
by shrouding it under the veil of night, like 
your Geraldine ; who, as you complain in your 
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verses, never shows herself to you with- 
out her dark nocturnal veil. Wait a little — 
wait ! I shall kmdle a flame for you, before 
which all your nightly veils shall be rent 
asunder. I shall light up your dark secrets 
for you, with a torch which will be large 
enough to ignite the scaffold which you shall 
one day ascend in company with your Gferal- 
dine I" 

" Ah ! you are now disclosing to me your 
true features for the first time," said Henry 
Howard with a shrug. " The angelic mask 
drops from your countenance, and I see the 
Fury who was concealed behind it. You are 
now the true daughter of your mother, and at 
this moment I understand for the first time what 
my father has suffered, and why he did not 
shrink from even the disgrace of a divorce, in 
order to be liberated from such a Megaera." 

" Oh, thank you — ^thank you I" she ex- 
claimed with a wild laugh, " you fill up the 
measure of your crime. It is not enough that 
you should drive your sister to desperation. 
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but you must also revile your mother ! You 
say that we are Furies ; very well, we shall 
one day be Furies, for you at least, and we 
will show you our Medusa's countenance, 
before which you shall be turned into stone. 
Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, from this hour 
forth I am your implacable enemy ! Take care 
of your head upon your shoulders, for my 
hand is raised to smite it ; and in my hand 
is a sword. Beware of the secret which 
slumbers in your breast, for you have made 
of me a vampire which will suck you heart's 
blood. You have insulted my mother too, 
and I shall now go and inform her of it. She 
will believe me, for she knows well that you 
hate her, and that you are the true son of your 
father ; that is to say, a pious hypocrite, a miser- 
able wretch, who carries virtue on his lips and 
vice in his heart." 

" Cease, I say cease" cried the Earl, " if 
you would not have me forget that you are a 
woman, and my sister 1 " 

" Forget it at once and for ever," she re- 
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plied scomfull J, " I have long forgotten 
that you are my brother, that you are your 
mother's son. Farewell, Lord Surrey, I now 
leave you and your palace, and from this 
time forth I shall reside with my mother the 
divorced wife of the Duke of Norfolk. But 
mark this. We both have done with you as 
regards our love, but not as regards our hate ! 
Our hatred remains with you unchangeably, 
and it will one day crush you to the dust! 
Farewell, Lord Surrey. When next we meet 
it will be in the King's presence 1 " 

She rushed towards the door — Henry 
Howard did not restrain her. He looked 
after her with a smile, as she left his closet, 
and murmured compassionately, "poor wo- 
man 1 I have perhaps disappointed her of a 
lover, and that she will never forgive me. 
Well, be it so ! Let her evermore be my 
enemy — ^let her annoy me with all her petty 
rancour and malice, if only she be unable to 
injure her. I hope, however, that I have 
guarded my secret carefully, and that she did 
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not suspect tlie real cause of my refusal. I 
had no alternative but to entrench myself 
behind this foolish family pride, and to assume 
haughtiness, as a cloak for my love. Oh, 
Geraldine, thee I would choose wert thou the 
daughter of a peasant; nay I would not 
deem it a blot on my escutcheon, were I 
compelled to cross it with a bar sinister for 
thy sake. But hark! The clock strikes 
four ! My service begins. Farewell, Geral- 
dine. I must go to attend upon the Queen I '' 

And while he retired to his dressing room 
in order to perform his toilette for the great 
Court festivity, the Duchess of Richmond 
returned trembling with anger to her apart- 
ments. She passed along through the suite of 
rooms with eager speed, and repaired to her 
boudoir, where Lord Douglas awaited her. 

" Well ?'' he asked, advancing towards her 
with his smooth lurking smile. " Has he con- 
sented?" 

"No,'' she replied gnashing her teeth. "He 
swears that he will never enter into any union 
with the Seymours." 
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" I knew that well/' murmured the Earl. 
"And what does your Grace now purpose 
doing?'' 

" I will be revenged ! He wishes to pre- 
vent my being happy — for this I shall make 
him unhappy ! " 

" In that you will do well, my Lady. For 
he is a faithless and apostate son of the Church ; 
he leans to the heretical sects, and has for- 
gotten the faith of his fathers." 

" I know it !" she returned, breathless. 

Lord Douglas looked at her with astonish- 
ment, and continued : " But he is not only an 
unbeliever, but a traitor, and more than once 
he has defamed his King, to whom in the 
pride of his heart he thinks himself far supe- 
nor. 

" I know it! " she repeated. 

" So proud is he," continued the Earl — 
"so full of blasphemous arrogance, that he 
fain would stretch forth his hand to grasp the 
Crown of England." 

" I know itl " said the Duchess once more. 
Perceiving, however, the astonished and 
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doubting looks of the Earl, she added with a 
malicious smile : *' I know all that you wish 
I should know. Only accuse him — only bring 
some charge' against him, and I shall testify 
to all, corroborate all that can lead to his 
destruction. My mother is our ally ! she 
hates the father as heartily as I do the son. 
Bring forward your charges, therefore, Lord 
Douglas, we are your witnesses." 

" Oh, by no means, your Grace,'' he re- 
turned, with his soft insinuating smile. " I 
know nothing at all, have heard nothing — ^how 
can I then accuse ? You know all. To you 
he has spoken. You must be his accuser.'' 

" Well then, conduct me to the King ! " 

" Win you allow me in the first place to 
offer you one word of advice?" 

" Certainly, Lord Douglas." 

^' Be prudent in the choice of your means — 
don't exhaust them all at once, in order that 
if your first blow should fail, you may not 
afterwards be wholly unarmed. It is better and 
much less dangerous to kill the enemy you hate 
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by degrees, and by a slow insinuating poison, 
than to stab liim suddenly with a dagger, which 
may be broken in the act, and so become 
useless. Do not, therefore, say all you know 
at once, but by degrees. Administer your 
poison, therefore, to the King, slowly, until 
you provoke his rage, and if to day you do 
not succeed in bringing down your enemy, 
imagine that you will do so the more surely 
to-morrow. DonH forget, too, that we have 
not only to pimish the heretical Henry 
Howard, but especially the heretical Queen, 
whose unbelief will bring down the anger of 
Heaven upon this land." 

" Come along to the King !" exclaimed the 
Duchess, impatiently. " You can tell me on the 
way what I am to confess, and what I must 
withhold. T shall do exactly what you tell me ! 
Now, Henry Howard," she murmured to her- 
self, "get ready, the battle begins! In the 
pride and selfishness of your heart you have 
destroyed the happiness of my life — ^nay, my 
eternal felicity. I loved Thomas Seymour. I 
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hoped to find by his side, that happiness for 
which I had sought so long and so vainly in 
the labyrinth of life. By means of this love, 
my soul would have been saved, and would 
once more have returned to the paths of vir- 
tue. My brother has otherwise decreed. He 
has condemned me to become, instead of an 
angel, a demon. I shall fulfil my destiny ; I 
shall be to him an evil demon T' 
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CHAPTER XL 



THE queen's toilette. 



The festivities of the day were ended, and 
the brave knights and combatants, who had 
this day broken a lance in honour of their 
ladies, could now rest from their victories 
upon their laurels. The feats of arms were 
ended, and now the contests of Mind were 
about to commence. The knights had, ac- 
cordingly, retired in order to change their ar- 
mour for gold-laced and velvet trappings ; 
the ladies, to assume their lighter evening 
robes ; and the Queen too, had withdrawn 
for this purpose to her dressing room, while 
the ladies and gentlemen of her suite waited 
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for her in the great ante-chamber, in order to 
escort her to the throne-room. 

The day was already fast fading, and the 
twilight cast its long shadows across the 
saloou in which* tne cavaliers of the court 
were walking up and down with the ladies, 
engaged in a lively conversation, and discuss- 
ing the principal incidents of the tournament 
which had just taken place. 

Thomas Seymour — Lord Sudley, had car- 
ried off the prize of the day and vanquished 
his opponent, Henry Howard. The King 
had been delighted at this. For Thomas 
Seymour had for some time been his favour- 
ite — perhaps because he was the declared 
enemy of Howard. He had accordingly, 
in addition to the wreath of laurel and 
gold with which the Queen presented the 
Earl as his prize, bestowed upon him a dia- 
mond pin, which he commanded the Queen 
to fasten with her own hand in the Earl's 
collar. This ofl&ce Katharine had performed 
with a grave expression of countenance, and 
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with averted looks ; and even Thomas Sey- 
mour had evinced but little delight at the 
proud honour which the Queen, at her hus- 
band's command, had to confer upon him. 

The strenuous Papal court party drew fresh 
hopes from this circumstance, and augured a 
revolution in the Queen's sentiments, and a re- 
turn to the true faith ; while the Protestant, 
or "heretical'' party looked with gloomy 
misgiving to the future, and feared that they 
were deprived of their most powerful support 
and their most influential protection. 

No one had perceived that when the Queen 
rose to crown the victor — Thomas Seymour — 
her gold-embroidered handkerchief dropped 
on the floor ; or that the Earl, after he had 
picked it up, and restored it to the Queen, 
carried his hand, by an accidental and unde- 
signed movement, for an instant to his collar, 
which was as white as the small folded paper 
which he concealed therein, and which he 
had found in the Queen's handkerchief. 

One person only had seen it. This little 
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artifice of the Queen had not escaped John 
Hey wood, who immediately, by one of his 
exuberant and pungent sallies of wit, made 
the King laugh, and so contrived to avert the 
attention of the courtiers from the Queen and 
her beloved Seymour. 

He now stood in a niche near one of the 
windows, quite concealed behind the silken 
hangings ; and thus, unperceived, he scanned 
the whole room with his eagle eye. 

He saw and heard everything, and unseen 
by any one, he watched and observed all. 

He saw how Lord Douglas now made a 
sign to Bishop Gardiner, and how the latter 
immediately returned it. 

As it were by accident, they both now 
quitted the groups among which they had 
just been laughing and talking, and approached 
each other, glancing round for a spot where, 
unobserved, and isolated from the crowd, they 
could converse together. All the recesses of 
the windows were thronged with knots of 
busy talkers ; only one window was unoccu- 
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pied — that behind the hangings of which John 
Hey wood was concealed. 

Thither Lord Douglas and the Bishop di- 
rected their steps. 

" Shall we reach the goal to-day?" asked 
Gardiner, softly. 

"With God's gracious help we shall this day 
annihilate all our enemies. The sword is 
already suspended above their heads, and soon 
it will descend and rid us of them," replied 
Lord Douglas, with grave emphasis. 

" Then you are sure of it ?" asked Gardiner, 
and an expression of ferocious joy passed over 
his pale, truculent features. " But tell me how 
comes it that Archbishop Cranmer is not 
here?" 

" He is ill, and was therefore obliged to re- 
main at Lambeth." 

" May this illness be the precursor of his 
death!" murmured the Bishop, clasping his 
hands devoutly. 

" It will be so, my Lord. God will destroy 
his enemies, and will bless us. Cranmer has 
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been accused, and the King will judge him 
inexorably." 

"And the Queen r 

For a moment Lord Douglas was silent, 
and then he whispered softly : " Only wait a 
few hours more and she will no longer be 
Queen. Instead of returning from the throne- 
room to her apartments, we shall escort her 
to the Tower." 

John Hey wood, hidden behind the folds of 
the hangings, held his breath and listened. 

" And are you also quite sure of our 
victory ? " asked Gardiner. " May not some 
chance or accident snatch him away from us ?" 

" Not if the Queen should present him with 
the rosette. For then the King will discover 
Geraldine's letter concealed in the folds 
thereof, and she is lost. All, therefore, de- 
pends upon this — that the Queen should wear 
the rosette and not discover its contents. 
But see, my lord, here comies the Duchess of 
Richmond. There, she gives me a concerted 
signal. Pray for us, therefore, my Lord, for 
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now I shall go with her to the King, and she 
will accuse this detestable Katharine Parr ! 
I tell you, my Lord Bishop, this charge will 
be a matter of life and death, and should 
Katharine escape one danger, she will perish 
in the other. Let your lordship wait here for 
me. I shall soon return and let you know 
the result of our scheme. Lady Jane too 
will soon bring you some news." 

He stepped forth from the embrasure of the 
window, and followed the Duchess, who pro- 
ceeded to the other end of the saloon, and dis- 
appeared with him through the door which 
led into the King's apartments. 

The ladies and gentlemen of the Court 
continued their conversation and laughter. 

John Hey wood stood with panting heart 
and breathless anxiety behind the hangings, 
close beside Gardiner, who with his hands 
rigidly clasped was muttering a prayer. 

While Gardiner prayed and Douglas accused 
and slandered — the Queen — little suspect- 
ing the plots which her enemies were putting 
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into operation against her — was in her toilet- 
room, attended by her ladies, who assisted in 
adorning their mistress for the festivities of 
the evening* 

She looked surpassingly beautiful in her 
gorgeous attire. A woman at once, and a 
Queen — simple elegance combined with 
splendour — with a charming smile playing 
around her lips, and yet commanding respect 
in her proud and imposing beauty. 

None of Henry's former wives had so well 
understood how to enact the part of a Queen, 
and retain the distinctive attributes of a woman 
withal. 

As she now stood before the large mirror, 
which the Eepublic of Venice had sent the 
King as a wedding gift, and which now re- 
flected the form of the Queen resplendent 
with jewels, she smiled, for she was obliged 
to admit to herself that she was this day very 
beautiful, and she thought how Thomas Sey» 
mour would behold her with a sentiment of 
conscious pride. 
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While she thus thought of him a crimsofi 
glow overspread her countenance, and then 
for a moment she trembled. How brave and 
handsome he had looked to-day at the tourna- 
ment, how splendidly he had dashed into the 
lists, how his eyes had flashed, and how 
scornful his smile had sometimes been. And 
then the look which he cast across towards 
her at the moment that he had vanquished 
his opponent, Henry Howard, and hurled the 
lance from his hand ! Oh ! her heart could 
have burst with rapture and delight I 

Wholly wrapt up in these blissful reveries, 
she sank down into her gilded arm-chair, and 
cast her eyes dreamily and smiling to the 
ground. 

Behind her stood her women, waiting in 
respectful silence for the nod of their mis- 
tress. But the Queen no longer bestowed a 
thought upon them. She believed herself to 
be alone, she saw nothing but the noble and 
manly countenance of him for whom she had 
prepared a place in her heart. 
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The door now opened, and Lady Jane 
Douglas entered. She, too, was in festive 
attire, and glittered with brilliants ; she, too, 
was beautifiil, but it was the pale terrible 
beauty of a demon ; and whoever had but 
seen her as she entered the apartment, would 
have trembled from a sense of undefinable 
fear. 

She cast a rapid glance at her mistress, 
who was absorbed in her dream, and when 
she saw that the Queen's toilette was finished, 
she beckoned to the women, who silently 
obeyed her, and left the room. 

Still Katharine had noticed nothing. Lady 
Jane stood behind her, and observed her in 
the mirror. When she saw the Queen smile, 
her brow darkened, and wild anger kindled 
in her eyes. 

" Ah ! she shall smile no more," said Lady 
Jane to herself. " My sufferings through her 
have been terrible. She, too, shall suffer in 
her turn !" 

c 5 
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Softly and noiselessly she glided into tfie 
next room, the door of which stood open, and 
eagerly opened a box filled with ribbons and 
rosettes. She then drew forth from her velvet 
pocket, which hung down at her side sus- 
pended by a gold chain, a dark-red rosette, 
and flung it into the casket. That was all. 

Lady Jane now returned to the adjoining 
room, and her countenance which had pre- 
viously been sullen and threatening, was now 
elated and haughty. 

With a cheerfal smile she advanced towards 
the Queen, and kneeling down at her side, 
kissed her hand with empressement 

" What is my Queen musing upon ?" she 
asked, while she laid her head upon Ka- 
tharine's knees and looked up at her affec- 
tionately. 

The Queen started slightly, and raised her 
head. She perceived Lady Jane's affectionate 
smile and her inquiring gaze withal. 

Feeling conscious of guilt, or, at least, of a 
guilty thought, .. she was upon her guard, 
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and called to mind the warnings of John 
Heywood. 

" She is observing me," thought Katharine 
to herself. * " She looks very affectionate, 
and, therefore, she is brooding over some 
wily scheme." 

" Ah, I am glad you have come, Jane," 
she said aloud. " You can help me, for, to 
tell you the truth, I feel quite embarrassed at 
the present moment. I want a rhyme, and 
I'm thinking in vain how I shall find it." 

" Indeed, Queen — ^then you are writing 
verses ?" 

" What, Jane, does that surprise you ? Shall 
I, the Queen, not be allowed to contend for 
any prize? I would freely give my most 
precious jewel if I could but succeed in pro- 
ducing a poem to which the King would have 
to accord the prize. But I greatly lack a 
musical ear — I can^t find the rhyme I want, 
and I shall at last be obliged to give up the 
idea of winning laurels for myself. But how 
the King would rejoice at my success I For, 
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to be candid, I believe he is rather afraid that 
Henry Howard will carry off the prize, and 
he would be very thankfiil to me if I could 
contest the palm of victory with the Earl of 
Surrey. You are well aware the King does 
not love the Howards." 

'' And you, Queen?'' asked Lady Jane, and 
she grew so deadly pale, that the Queen her- 
self remarked it. 

" You are ill, Jane," she said, full of sym- 
pathy. " Eeally, Jane, you appear to be suf- 
fering. You need repose — ^you should rest a 
little." 

But Jane had already recovered her calm- 
ness and composure, and she succeeded in 
smiling. 

" Oh, by no means," she returned. " I am 
quite well, and am happy in being allowed to 
be near you. But will your Majesty permit 
me to beg a favour of you ?" 

'' Certainly, Jane, certainly — ^nay, consider 
it already granted ; for I know that Jane will 
ask for nothing that her friend cannot give." 
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Lady Jane was silent, and cast her eyes to 
the ground with a thoughtful and absent 
air. She struggled inwardly for a firm reso- 
lution. Her proud heart revolted at the 
thought of being obliged to bend before 
this woman whom she hated, and of being 
compelled to approach her fawningly to ask a 
favour. She felt such burning hatred towards 
the Queen, that at this moment she would 
willingly have given her own life could she 
first have seen her enemy crushed and weeping 
at her feet. 

Henry Howard loved the Queen ; Katharine 
had therefore robbed her, Lady Jane, of the 
heart of the man whom she worshipped. 
Katharine had condemned her to the perpe- 
tual torment of abnegation — ^to the rack — 
to taste a happiness and a rapture not her 
own ; to kindle her ardours at a fire, which, 
like a thief, she had stolen from the altar of 
another's god. 

Katharine was found guilty, and con- 
demned. 
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Jane had no more compassion. She re- 
solved therefore to crush her. 

" Well," inquired the Queen, " you are si- 
lent? You don't tell mo what I am to do for 

you?" 

Lady Jane raised her eyes towards her 
mistress, and her looks were placid and com- 
posed. 

" Your Majesty," she replied, " I have just 
met in the ante-room an unhappy man, who 
seems quite cast down. With you alone it 
rests to lift him up once more. Will you do so ?" 

" Will I do so !" cried Katharine with viva- 
city. " Oh, Jane, you know well How 
anxious I always am to help the unhappy, 
and to be useful to them. Alas, there are 
but too many at this court whose wounds are 
bleeding and torn, and the Queen has so 
little balm to heal them wherewithal I Allow 
me therefore to have this pleasure, Jane, and 
all the gratitude will be on my side, not on 
yours. Speak, Jane, tell me at once, who it 
is that needs my help ?" 
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" Not your help, Queen, but your compas- 
sion — ^your gracious favour. Lord Sudley 
has this day vanquished the poor Earl of Sur- 
rey at the tournament, and you can readily 
understand that your Chamberlain feels him- 
self deeply mortified and humiliated." 

" Can I alter that, Jane ? Why does the 
dreamy Earl — the enthusiast poet — suflfer 
himself to enter the lists with a champion 
who always knows what he is about, and who 
always accomplishes what he has resolved. 
Ah, it was wonderful to see with what light- 
ning speed Thomas Seymour lifted him out of 
his saddle ; and the proud Earl of Surrey, that 
most wise and learned man, the powerfiil 
party-leader, was forced to succumb to the 
champion, who, like the Angel Michael, had 
hurled him to the dust." 

The Queen laughed. 

This laugh went like a sword through Lady 
Jane's heart* 

" She shall atone for this !" she whispered 
to herself. " Your Majesty is quite right," re- 
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turned the maid of honour. " He deserved 
this humiliation ; but being punished, you 
should now heal his wounds. Nay, don't 
shake your beautiful head so. Do it for your 
own sake, Queen ; do it from motives of pru- 
dence. The Earl of Surrey, with his father, 
is the head of a powerful party, who will re- 
turn this humiliation of the Howards with 
increased vindictiveness towards the Sey- 
mours, and who will one day take a bloody 
revenge for it.'' 

"Ah, you frighten me," said the Queen, 
who had now become serious. 

Lady Jane continued : 

*' I saw how the Duke of Norfolk bit his 
lips when his son was forced to yield to Lord 
Seymour ; I heard persons here and there 
uttering execrations and vows of revenge 
against the Seymours." 

"Who did so? Who dared to do so?" 
exclaimed Katharine, springing up violently 
from her seat. " Who is there at this Court 
audacious enough to wish to injure those 
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whom the King loves ? Name him to me, 
Jane ; I want to know who he is, in order 
that I may accuse him before the King ! For 
the King does not wish that the noble Sey- 
mours should give way to these Howards ; 
— that they, nobler, better, and more distin- 
guished, should be compelled to bow before 
those ambitious, intriguing and power-seeking 
papists. The King loves the noble Seymours, 
and his mighty arm will protect them against 
all their enemies." 

"And your majesty will doubtless assist 
him therein ? " said lady Jane smiling. 

This smile made' the Queen once more 
cautious and collected. 

She felt that she had gone too far, that 
she had betrayed too much of her secret. 
She must therefore make amends and cause 
her excitement to be forgotten. 

" Certainly, Jane, I shall assist the King to 
be just,'' she replied in a calmer tone. " But I 
will never be unjust — not even towards those 
papists. If I cannot love them, at all events 
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it shall not be said that I hate them. And 
besides it becomes a Queen to rise above 
party feuds. Tell, me therefore, Jane, what 
can I do for poor Lord Surrey ?" 

" You have publicly shown the victor, at 
the tournament, a mark of your great fcivour 
by crowning him." 

'^ It was the King's command I " cried 
Katharine with vivacity." 

" Doubtless I However, he will not com- 
mand you to reward the Earl of Surrey also, 
should he in his turn gain the victory this 
evening. Do it therefore of your own accord. 
Queen. Give him publicly before your whole 
Court a token of your favour. Princes have 
it in their power at all times to gladden the 
hearts of their subjects, and to console the 
afflicted, without labour or exertiou. A 
smile, a friendly word, a pressure of the hand 
suffices. A mere ribbon which you wear upon 
your dress makes the person to whom you 
give it proud, even happy, and raises him for 
the moment high above his fellows. And 
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consider, Queen, that I am not now speaking 
for the Earl of Surrey — I am thinking more 
of your personal interest. If you have the 
courage publicly, and in spite of the disfavour 
with which King Henry threatens the 
Howards, to be still just towards them, and to 
recognise their merits like those of other per- 
sonsT—believe me, if you do so, the whole of 
this powerful party which is now hostile to 
you, will be overcome, and will fall down 
vanguished at your feet ; you will at 
length be the all-powerful and all-beloved 
Queen of England, and like the heretics, the 
papists too will call you their protectress. 
Do not hesitate any longer ! Let your noble 
and magnanimous heart prevail. Spiteful 
chance has flung Henry Howard in the dust; 
extend your hand to him, good Queen, that he 
may be able to raise himself once more, and 
to stand proudly and confidently at your 
Court, as he was wont. Henry Howard well 
deserves that you should be gracious towards 
him. Great and resplendent as a star, he 
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shines far beyond all other men, and there is 
no one who can say he is more prudent or 
more brave, more learned or more wise, more 
noble or more renowned, than the noble and 
distinguished Surrey. All England resounds 
with his fame. Women repeat to themselves 
with delight his beautiful sonnets and love 
songs ; scholars are proud to call him one of 
themselves, and warriors speak with admira- 
tion of his feats of arms. Be just, therefore, 
Queen ! Since you have so highly honoured 
the deserts of bravery, give due honour also 
to the deserts of mind. In Seymour you 
have honoured the Warrior — ^in Howard give 
honour to the Poet and the Man 1 " 

"I will do so," said Katharine, while she 
gazed with a winning smile into Jane's 
deeply-glowing and animated countenance. 
" I will do so, Jane, but upon one condition." 

" And this condition is ? " 

Katharine threw her arm round Jane's neck 
and drew her close to her heart. "That you 
acknowledge to me that you love Henry 
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Howard, whom you know how to defend with 
such glowing ardour/' 

For a moment Lady Jane became slightly 
convulsed, and leant her head on the Queen's 
shoulder quite overcome. 

"Well/' asked the latter, " do you acknow- 
ledge it? Will you confess that your proud, 
cold heart must at length declare itself van- 
quished and captive ? " 

" Yes, I acknowledge it," cried Lady Jane, 
while she flung herself at Katharine's feet with 
impassioned vehemence. " Yes, I love him, 
I worship him ! I know that it is a despised 
and unfortunate love, but what would you 
have ? My heart is more powerful than all 
else. I love him, — ^he is my idol, and my lord, 
and I worship him as I do my Eedeemer. 
Queen, you know my whole secret now. 
Betray me if you will ! Tell it to my father 
if you will, that he may curse me — tell it to 
Henry Howard if it should please you to learn 
how he -scorns me. For alas, my Queen, I 
am not loved by him ! 
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"Poor unhappy Jane!" cried tlie Queen, 
full of commiseration. 

Ja;ic uttered a faint shriek, and raised her- 
self up from her knees. That was too much. 
Her enemy pitied her. The person who was 
to blame for her woes expressed compassion 
for her I 

Ah, she could have killed the Queen, — she 
could have plunged a dagger into her heart 
for daring to commiserate her. 

" I have fulfilled your condition. Queen," 
said she, breathing more freely ; " will you 
now grant my request?" 

" Then you really want to intercede for 
this cruel, ungrateful man, who -does not 
love you? He passes by your beauty with 
haughty indiflference, and yet you plead for 
him." 

" True love, Queen, thinks not of itself; 
gives way to its object. It asks not about the 
reward which it receives, but about the happi- 
ness which it has to offer. I saw by his pale , 
sorrowful countenance how much he suffered ; 
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was it not tlien my duty to try to console him ? 
I went to him, I spoke to him ; I heard his 
lamentations at this untoward accident, which 
indeed was not the fault of his skill and 
bravery, but, as everybody saw, was the fault 
of his horse, which was shy, and stumbled with 
its rider. And when in all the bitterness of 
his pain he complained, Queen, that you would 
scorn and despise him, then I promised him, 
in full reliance upon your noble and generous 
heart, that at my request you would this very 
evening give him a mark of your favour in the 
presence of the whole Court. Have I done 
wrong, Katharine?" 

" No, Jane — ^no ! You did right, and your 
promise shall be fulfilled. But how set about 
it? What am I to do?'' 

"This evening, after the King has per- 
formed in the Greek scene with Croke, the 
Earl will read some new sonnets which he has 
composed. When he has done so give him 
some gift or token, be it what it may, so long 
as it is a mark of your favour." 
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" But how, Jane, in case his sonnets shDuld 
deserve no praise, no recognition ?" 

" You may be sure they will deserve it, for 
Henry Howard is a true poet, and his verses 
are fiiU of sublime thoughts and divine 
melody." 

The Queen smiled. 

"Yes,'' she said; "you love him ardently, 
for you have no doubts in him. We will 
therefore acknowledge him as a gre^t poet. 
But with what shall I reward him?" 

" Give him a rose which you wear in your 
bosom, or a rosette fastened on your dress, and 
which shows your colours." 

" But unfortunately, Jane, I wear neither 
roses nor rosettes to-day." 

" Your Majesty, however, may wear one if 
you please. A bow is wanted just here upon 
the shoulder. The purple mantle is too care- 
lessly stitched, we must therefore introduce a 
slight decoration in the shape of a rosette or 
shoulder-knot." 

She hastened into the adjoining room, and 
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returned with the little box containing the 
Queen's gold-embroidered ribands and jewelled 
rosettes. 

Lady Jane turned them over again and 
again, as if unable to make choice of any. At 
last she took up the purple-red velvet rosette, 
which she had herself previously thrown into 
the box, and showed it to the Queen. 

" See, it is at once tasteful and costly, for it 
is held in the centre by a clasp of brilliants. 
Will you allow me to fasten this rosette on 
your shoulder, and will you give it to the Earl 
of Surrey?'' 

" Yes, Jane, I will give it to him as you wish 
it. But, my poor Jane, what do you gain by 
my doing so ?" 

'^Well, at all events a friendly smile, 
Queen." 

" And that is enough for you ? Do you then 
love him so very much ?" 

" Alas, I do !" said Lady Jane with a pain- 
ful sigh, while she fastened the velvet bow on 
the Queen's shoulder. 

VOL. II. M 
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" And now, Jane, go and announce to the 
Grand Master of the Ceremonies that I am 
ready, as soon as the King wishes, to proceed 
to the gallery." 

Lady Jane turned to leave the room, but 
she had scarcely reached the door, when she 
turned back once more. 

" Pardon me, Queen, if I venture to address 
to you one petition more. You have caused 
me this day to find in you once more the noble 
and faithful friend of earlier times, and there- 
fore I urge this request with so much the more 
confidence.'' 

" Well, what is it, my poor Jane?" 

"I have entrusted my secret not to the 
Queen, but to Katharine Parr, the friend of my 
youth ; will she preserve it, and not betray to 
anyone my disgrace and humiliation ?" 

" My word upon it, Jane. No one but God 
and ourselves shall ever learn what has been 
said here." 

Lady Jane kissed her hand with humility, 
and murmured a few words of thanks. She 
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then left tlie Queen's apartment in order to 
repair to the Grand Master of the Ceremonies. 

In passing through the Queen's ante-room, 
she stood still for a moment and leant against 
the wall, as if exhausted and quite broken 
down. There was no one here who could 
watch or observe her. She had no need to 
smile, no need under a calm and composed ex- 
terior, to conceal those stormy feelings of des- 
peration which raged within her. She could 
give vent to her hatred and her rancour, her 
rage and her despair, by words and gestures, 
by tears and imprecations, by sobs and sighs. 
She could fall down on her knees and implore 
God for grace and mercy, and invoke Satan 
for vengeance and destruction. 

When she had done so, she rose up, and 
her features resumed their usual cold and 
placid expression. Only her cheeks were 
paler, and a more dismal fire glowed in her 
eyes, and a scornful smile played upon her 
thin, firmly-set lips. 

She quitted the room and hastened along 
M 2 
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the corridor, and now she entered the ante- 
chamber of the King. On perceiving Gar- 
diner, who stood alone, separated from the 
others near the window-niche, she went up to 
him ; and John Heywood, who was still con- 
cealed behind the hangings, shuddered at the 
terrible and scornfiil expression of her fea- 
tures. 

She held out her hand to the Prelate, and 
attempted to smile. " It is done," she mur- 
mured, in dull, leaden tones. 

'^ What ? The Queen will wear the rosette 
on her dress?'' enquired Gardiner, eagerly. 

" She wears it on her shoulder, and will 
give it to him." 

" And the note is inside it ?" 

" It is concealed under the jewelled clasp." 

" Then she is lost," murmured Gardiner, 
*' should the King find this paper, Katharine's 
death waiTant is signed. 

"Hush!" said Lady Jane. "See, there 
comes Lord Hertford towards us. Let us go 
forward to meet him." 
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They both quitted the window-recess and 
walked along the saloon together. 

Straightway John Hey wood glided from 
behind the hangings, and creeping softly along 
by the wall, unseen by any one, left the 
saloon. 

For a moment he stood still and reflected. 

" I must probe their intrigues to the very 
bottom,*' said he to himself. " I must dis- 
cover through whom, and with whom, they 
wish to destroy her, and, finally, I must have 
strong and undeniable proof at hand, in order 
to convict the intriguers, and to be able to 
accuse them sucessfally before the Bang. It 
is therefore necessary that I should be cautious 
and guarded. Let us then consider what is 
to be done; the simplest plan would be to 
beg the Queen not to wear the rosette. But 
that would only be to destroy, for once, the 
web, without at the same time being able to 
kill the spider that wove it. She must accor- 
dingly wear the rosette, for otherwise I should 
never be able to learn to whom she is to give 
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it. But the paper which is concealed inside 
this rosette — that I must have — it cannot be 
left where it is. * Should the King find this 
paper, then Katharine's death-warrant is 
signed.' Well, then, my worshipftil priest of 
the devil, the King will not find this paper, 
for John Heywood won't allow it. But how 
shall I set to work ? Shall I tell the Queen 
what I heard? No I She would lose her 
composure and cheerfulness ; and in the eyes 
of the King, her embarrassment would be the 
most convincing proof of her guilt. No, I 
must take this paper from the rosette without 
the Queen's perceiving it. Cheer up then for 
the work I I must have this paper, and cheat 
these hypocrites. How it is to be done I 
don't at present exactly see ; but I shall do it, 
and that's enough. Come, let's be off to the 
Queen!" 

With eager steps he hurried along through 
the saloons and corridors, while he chuckled 
and muttered to himself on the way : " Thank 
God I have the honour of being the Fool ; for 
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only the King and the Fool have the privilege 
of being able to enter every room, even that 
of the Queen, unannounced." 

Katharine was alone in her boudoir, when 
the little door by which the King usually 
visited her was opened softly. 

*' Ah, here comes the King !'' she exclaimed, 
stepping forward to the door to greet her 
husband. 

" Yes, the King is coming, for the fool is 
already here," said John Heywood, who en- 
tered by the private door. " Are we alone, 
Queen — are we overheard by any one ?" 

" No, John Heywood, we are quite alone. 
What is it you bring me?" 

*' A letter, my Queen." 

"From whom?" she asked, and a deep 
blush suffused her cheeks. 

" From whom ?" repeated John Heywood, 
with a waggish smile — " That I don't know. 
Queen ; but, at all events, it is a begging-letter, 
and doubtless you would do well not to read it 
at all, for I would lay a wager the shameless 
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writer of this letter requires some impossibi- 
lity of you, were it only a smile, or a pressure 
of the hand, a lock of your hair, or, perhaps, 
even a kiss. Therefore y our majesty had better 
not read this begging-letter at all." 

"John," she returned, smiling and yet 
trembling with impatience — " John, give me 
the letter." 

" I will sell it to you. Queen. I have learnt 
that from the King, who also bestows nothing 
from mere generosity, and takes more than he 
gives. Therefore let us make a bargain. I will 
give you the letter, and you shall give me 
the rosette which you wear on your shoulder." 

" Nay, John ; choose something else — ^the 
rosette I cannot give you." 

" Then by all the gods be it sworn," cried 
John, with comic pathos, " I won't give you 
the letter unless you give me the rosette." 

" Why, you foolish fellow," said the Queen, 
" I tell you I cannot ! Choose something else ; 
and now, my good John, pray do give me the 
letter." 
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" Only if you give me the rosette. I have 
sworn it by all the gods, and what I vow to 
them I perform ! No, no, Queen, not those 
black looks — ^not those indignant frowns. If I 
cannot in reality have a present made me of 
the rosette, why let us do like the Jesuits and 
the Papists, who even chaffer with their Lord 
God, and saap their fingers at him when the 
bargain is struck. My vow I must keep ! I 
give you the letter, and you give me the 
rosette — but mind, you only lend it to me ; 
and when I have had it for a moment in my 
hand, I shall be as magnanimous and gener- 
ous as the King, and make you a present once 
more of your own property.'' 

With a hasty movement the Queen tore the 
rosette from her shoulder, and handed it to 
John Heywood. 

" And now give me the letter, John?'' 

" Here it is," said John Heywood, as he 
took the rosette. " Take it and you will see 
that Thomas Sejrmour is my brother." 

" Your brother, John ?" asked Katharine, 
M 5 
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smiling, while with trembling hand she broke 
the seal. 

" Yes, my brother, for he is a fool ! Ah ! 
I have a great many brothers. The family 
of the Fools is a very large one !'' 

The Queen heard no more. She read the 
letter of her beloved ; she had eyes only for 
those written words, which told her that 
Thomas Sejnnour loved her, worshipped her, 
and was pining away through yearning for 
her. 

She did not perceive how John Heywood, 
with nimble fingers, loosed the jewelled clasp 
from the rosette, and took from out the folds 
of the velvet a small piece of paper which was 
hidden there. 

" She is saved !'' he murmured, while he 
thrust the fateful paper into his doublet, and 
once more fastened the clasp in its place. 
" She is saved, and for this time, at least, the 
King will not sign her death-warrant." 

Katharine had read the letter to the end. 
She now concealed it in her bosom. 
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" Queen, you have sworn to me that you 
would bum every letter that I brought you 
from Mm ; for it is a dangerous thing to pre- 
serve clandestine love-letters. One day they 
might gain the use of speech, and testify 
against^ou. I will not bring you another 
letter again, unless you bum this billet doux 
at once." 

" I shall bum it, John, when I have first 
really read it. As yet I have only read it 
with my feelings, and not with my eyes. 
Allow me, therefore, to carry it for a few hours 
longer next my heart." 

" But swear to me that you will bum it 
this very evening ?" 

" I swear to you that I will !" 

"Then for this time I shall be satisfied. 
Here is your rosette, and like the celebrated 
fox in the fable, who declared the grapes 
were sour because he could not reach them, 
I say to you, * Take back^ your rosette — I 
don't like it!'" 

He handed the rosette to the Queen, and 
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she fastened it once more, smiling, on her 
shoulder. 

" John," she said, extending to him her 
hand with a bewitching smile, '* John, when 
will you permit me to thank you otherwise 
than by words ? When will you suffer your 
Queen, to reward you for all your kind 
services, otherwise than by expressions of 
gratitude?'' 

John Heywood kissed her hand, and re- 
plied with a sad expression : " I shall demand 
a reward from you on the day on which my 
tears and entreaties shall have succeeded in 
persuading you to give up this sad and dan- 
gerous love. Truly on that day I should 
have deserved a reward, and I would accept 
it from you with a proud and thankful heart." 

"Then, my poor John, in that case you 
will never receive your reward, for that day 
will never come !" 

" Apparently then I shall receive my re- 
ward, but from the Bang, and it will be a 
reward whereby one loses his sight and hear- 
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ing, and his head to boot I Well, we shall 
see ! Until then, farewell, Queen ; I must go 
to the Bang, for somebody might surprise me 
here, and might hit upon the wise thought 
that John Hey wood is not always a fool, but 
is sometimes the messenger of love ; I kiss 
the hem of your garments; farewell. Queen I" 

And once more he glided through the pri- 
vate door. 

"We will now examine this paper," he 
murmured to himself, when he had reached 
the corridor, and was sure of not being seen 
by anyone. 

He drew the paper forth from his doublet 
and opened it. "I don't know the hand- 
writing, but it is that of a woman." 

The letter was as follows : — '* Dost thou 
believe me now, my beloved ? I swore that 
this day, in presence of the King, and of my 
whole Court, I would give thee this rosette, 
and I have done it. For thee I gladly risk my 
life, for thou art my life, and it would ever 
more be more blissful to die with thee than to 
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live without thee. I only live when I rest in 
thv anns — and those dark nights when thou 
art beside me — ^thev are the light and the 
sunshine of my days. Let us pray heaven, 
that speedily we may have a moonless night, 
for such a night brings to me my beloved, 
and to thee thy thrice-blest wife once more. 

*' Geraldine." 

" Geraldine ! TTho is G^raldine ?" mur- 
mured John Heywood, again thrusting the 
paper into his doublet. " I must disentangle 
this web of falsehood and deceit, I must 
know what all this means. For this is more 
than an intrigue — it is a fictitious accusation 1 
Some matter of fact is apparently involved. 
This letter was to be given by the Queen to 
some man or other, and it speaks of sweet 
recollections and blissful nights I The person 
therefore who receives this letter is in the 
plot against Katharine, and I dare say her 
bitterest enemy, for he makes use of love 
against her. Some treachery, some trick is 
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concealed in the back-ground. Either the 
man is deceived for whom this letter is in- 
tended, and he is an unwitting tool in the 
hands of the papists, or else he is in league 
with them, and like a'n arrant knave, has un- 
dertaken to represent himself as the Queen's 
paramour. But who can it be ? Thomas 
Seymour perhaps ? It were possible, for he 
has a cold, deceitful heart, and he would be 
quite capable of such treachery. If so, then 
I am the man who will accuse him to the 
King, and by heaven his head shall fall. 
And now to the King I'' 

Just as he entered the King's ante-room, 
the door of the closet opened, and the Duchess 
of Eichmond came out, accompanied by Lord 
Douglas. 

Lady Jane and Gardiner were standing, as 
if by accident, in the vicinity of this door. 

''Well, have we also reached our goal 
there?" asked Gardiner. 

" We have," replied Lord Douglas. " The 
Duchess has accused her brother of an amorous 
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relationship with the Queen. She has de- 
clared that sometimes by night he leaves his 
mansion, and does not return to it before 
morning. She has stated that four nights 
since she followed the footsteps of her brother, 
herself, and saw how he had entered the wing 
of the palace inhabited by the Queen ; and 
one of the women of the Queen's bed-chamber 
informed the Duchess, that the Queen was not 
in her own rooms on that night." 

" And the King listened to the accusation, 
and did not in his anger strangle you?" 

^' He is still in that dull state of rage when 
the lava is first fermenting, which will soon 
overflow the crater. As yet all is quiet, but 
be assured there will be an eruption, and 
streams of seething lava will overwhelm those 
who have dared to provoke the God Vulcan." 

" And does he know of the rosette ?" asked 
Lady Jane. 

" He knows all. And up to the critical mo- 
ment he will not let his anger be suspected by 
anyone. He says he will make the Queen feel 
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quite assured, in order thereby to be able to 
get into his hands the sure proof of her guilt. 
Now we shall certainly give him this proof, 
from which it follows that the Queen is irre- 
coverably lost/' 

" But hark ! The doors are opening, and 
the Grand Master of the Ceremonies is coming 
to summon us to the Golden Gallery." 

"Walk in, ladies and gentlemen — walk up 1'' 
mimnured John Heywood, gliding along be- 
hind them. " I'm with you already, and I 
shall be the mouse to bite the net in which ye 
wish to catch my fine great-hearted lioness." 
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CHAPTER XIL 



THE queen's rosette. 



The Golden Gallery in which the poet's tour- 
nament was to be held, presented on this even- 
ing a truly enchanting and fairy-like spectacle. 
Mirrors of gigantic size encased in broad 
golden frames, decorated with carved work of 
the most exquisite kind, adorned the walls, 
and reflected in endless perspective the huge 
chandeliers, which with their innumerable wax 
tapers shed a noon-day splendour throughout 
the immense saloon. Here and there before 
the mirrors were arranged groups of the 
choicest and rarest flowers, which emitted on 
all sides their over-powering, yet soothing. 
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fragrance, and which in the variety and beauty 
of their colours outshone the Turkish carpet 
that covered the whole saloon, and converted 
the floor into one vast flower-bed. Between 
the different flower-groves were tables with 
golden vessels, filled with refreshing drinks, 
while at the other end of the immense gallery 
stood a huge buffet laid out with the rarest 
and most costly viands. At present the doors 
of the buffet — which, when it was opened, re- 
presented an entire room in itself — were still 
closed. 

As yet, the guests had not pressed forward 
to the material enjoyments of the evening : 
they were still occupied with the pleasures of 
the mind. The brilliant and select company 
which filled the saloon were yet for some time 
condemned to silence ; they were forced to 
confine their laughter and their scandal, their 
wit and their calumny, their flattery and their 
hypocrisy, within themselves. 

A pause had just ensued. The King, as- 
sisted by Croke, had represented to his Court a 
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scene from the Antigone, and his audience had 
just begun to breathe freely after the wonder- 
ful and sublime enjoyment of having heard a 
language of which none of them understood 
a word, but which they thought very beauti- 
ful because the King admired it. 

Henry the Eighth had once more flung 
himself back in his chair of state, and was 
gasping and panting, after his immense efforts ; 
and while he rested and mused, an invisible 
orchestra played a piece of music composed 
by the King himself, which, with its grave and 
solemn measures, contrasted strikingly with 
the gay and dazzling saloon, and with the 
assembled company — brilliant, mirthful, and 
wit-abounding. 

For the King had given command that his 
guests should laugh and be merry, that they 
should converse with unrestrained freedom. It 
was therefore but natural that they should in- 
dulge their gaiety and their laughter-loving 
impulses, and that they did not appear to ob- 
serve the exhaustion and fatigue of the King, 
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Au reste^ the King had not for a long time 
been so cheerful, so youthfully active, so 
sparkling with wit and humour, as on this 
evening. His mouth brimmed over with jests, 
which made the gentlemen laugh, and the 
fair fascinating ladies blush; more espe- 
cially the young Queen, who sat beside him 
on his splendid and costly throne, and who 
from time to time could only cast a stolen and 
yearning glance towards her beloved, for whom 
she would joyfully have relinquished her royal 
crown. 

When the King saw how Katharine blushed, 
he turned round to her, and in his most aflfec- 
tionate tone, begged her forgiveness for his jest, 
which, from its freedom, had only seemed to 
make his Queen still more beautiful, still more 
charming. And then his words were so cor- 
dial and tender, his looks so full of admiration 
and love, that no one could doubt but that the 
Queen was in the highest favour with her 
spouse, and that he loved her in the most af- 
fectionate manner. 
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Only the few who knew the secret of this 
public and unreserved show of tenderness on 
the part of King, fully understood the danger 
which threatened the Queen ; for the King was 
never more terrible than when he flattered, 
and upon no one did his anger fall more crush- 
ingly than upon him whom he had just em- 
braced and assured of his favour. 

This was what Lord Douglas said to him- 
self when' he saw with what a look of cordial 
affection King Henry conversed with his wife. 

Behind the throne of the royal pair stood 
John Heywood in his fantastic garb, with his 
noble and withal sly countenance ; and one 
of his sarcastic and pungent repartees had just 
caused the King to burst out into a loud and 
boisterous fit of laughter. 

" King Henry, your laugh does n9t please 
me to-night," said John Heywood gravely. 
" It smacks of gall. Don't you think so your-^ 
self. Queen?" 

The Queen started up from her sweet re- 
verie, and this was what John Heywood had 
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intended. He therefore repeated his ques- 
tion. 

"Nay," she replied, "I think the King 
greatly resembles the sun to-day, for like the 
sun, he is bright and beaming." 

" Your Majesty does not mean the sun, but 
the pale moon," returned John Hey wood with 
a laugh. " But only look yonder, Henry, how 
cheerfully Lord Archibald Douglas is gossip- 
ing with the Duchess of Richmond. I love 
that excellent nobleman. He always looks like 
a slow-worm, just on the point of biting some 
one in the leg ; and so it is that whenever I 
am near his lordship I change myself into a 
crane. I stand upon one leg, because then I 
can be sure to save the other from his bite. 
Now, if I were you, King, I would not let 
those persons be put to "death who have been 
stung by the slow-worm, but I would cause 
all the slow-worms to be rooted out, so that 
the feet of honest men may be safe from 
them." 
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The King darted a sudden and inquiring 
look at him, to which John Hey wood replied 
with a smile : 

" Kill the slow-worms, King Henry/' he 
continued ; " and if you should ever happen 
to be destroying vermin, it won't hurt if you 
also stamp vigorously with your foot upon the 
priests. It is such a long time since we burnt 
any of them, and they will again become 
wanton and wicked, as they always were and 
always will be. I even see the mild and pious 
Bishop of Winchester — the noble Gardiner — 
who is yonder there conversing with Lady 
Jane, smiling very serenely, and that's a bad 
sign ; for Gardiner only smiles when he has 
once more caught a poor soul, and has pre- 
pared her as a breakfast for his master — I 
don't mean yourself. King, but the Devil I 
For the Devil is always ravenous after noble 
human souls, and whoever catches one for 
him, his Devilship gives him absolution of 
his sins for an hour. And it is for this reason 
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that Gardiner catches so many souls — for as 
he sins every hour, he must for every hour get 
absolution." 

" You are very spiteful to-day, John," 
said the Queen, with a smile, while the King 
cast his eyes to the ground with a thoughtful 
and abstracted air. 

John Heywood's words had touched the 
sore spots in his nature, and involuntarily 
filled his distrustful heart with new doubts. 

He suspected not only the accused but also 
the accuser, and if he punished the one as a 
delinquent, he was ready to punish the other 
as the denouncer. 

He asked himself what object Lord Douglas 
and Gardiner could have had in accusing the 
Queen, and why they had roused him up from 
his peace and confidence. At this moment, 
when he cast a glance at his beautiful wife, 
smiling with such calm and cheerful com- 
posure beside him, he felt his heart filled with 
deep resentment, not against Katharine, but 
against Lady Jane who had accused her. 

VOL. II. N 
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She was so lovely and so beautiful — why 
did they grudge her to him — why not have 
left him in his sweet illusion ? And perhaps, 
after all, she was not guilty. The eye of a 
guilty woman is not so clear and serene — ^the 
demeanour of one impure, not so maidenly 
and self-possessed. 

Moreover, the King felt himself exhausted, 
and hlasS. Even the practice of cruelty may 
prove wearisome by repetition 5 and at this 
moment Henry felt himself quite satiated 
with blood-shed. 

His heart — ^for in such moments of mental 
relaxation and bodily unbending even the 
King had a heart — was already on the 
point of giving way to the sentiments of 
mercy by which he was animated, when his 
eye fell upon Henry Howard, who with his 
father, the Duke of Norfolk, stood surrounded 
by a circle of noble Lords, at a short distance 
from the Royal Throne. 

The King felt a deadly sting in his breast, 
I his eyes flashed across at the group 
yonder. 
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How proud and imposing was the form of 
the noble Ep,rl, while his lofty stature rose 
high above his compeers; how noble and 
handsome his features, how princely his 
bearing and his whole appearance I 

All this Henry could not but admit, and, 
because he was compelled to do so, he hated 
him. 

No, there is no mercy for Katharine ! If 
what her accusers had told him were true — 
if they could give him proofs of the Queen's 
guilt, theii her fate was sealed. And how 
could he doubt the fact ? Had they not told 
him that in a rosette which the Queen would 
give the Earl of Surrey, was contained a love- 
letter from Katharine, which he would find ? 
Had not the Earl of Surrey communicated 
this fact yesterday to his sister in a con- 
fidential moment, when he wanted her to 
convey hillets-doux between him and the 
Queen ? Had she not accused the Queen of 
holding nocturnal interviews with the Earl 
in the lone tower ? 

N 2 
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No, there must be no mercy for the Queen, 
if Henry Howard was her lover. 

Once more he glanced across at his hated 
enemy. There he stood as before, with his 
father, the Duke of Norfolk. With what 
activity and grace the old Duke moved about, 
how slender his figure, and how haughty and 
imposing his air ! The King was younger 
than the Duke, and yet he was confined to his 
wheeled chair ; and there he sat like an im- 
moveable Colossus upon his throne, while the 
Duke moved about fi-eely and easily, and only 
obeyed the dictates of his will — not the laws 
of necessity. The King could have crushed 
him ou the spot — this proud haughty Duke, 
who was a free agent, while his King was 
nothing but a prisoner in his own flesh — the 
slave of his un wieldly body. 

'' I shall annihilate this haughty and arro- 
gant Howard race I " murmured the King, 
as he turned with a Mendly smile to the 
Earl of Surrey. 

" Cousin,'' he said, " you have promised us 
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some of your sonnets ! Let ns tlierefore enjoy 
them now — for you see how impatiently all 
the lovely women of our Court are glancing 
at England's noblest and greatest poet, and 
how angry they would be with me, if I were 
any longer to debar them of this enjoyment. 
Even our beautiful Queen longs ardently for 
your enthusiastic effusions, for you know well, 
Howard, she is a great lover of poetry, and 
especially of yours." 

^ Katharine had scarcely noticed what the 
Eang had said. Her glance had encountered 
that of Seymour, on whom it was for an in- 
stant riveted. And then, with her eye yet 
filled with the image of her beloved, she cast 
her looks towards the ground, in order to 
think of him, as she dared not prolong her 
gaze. 

But when the King pronounced her name, 
she started up, and looked at him inquiringly : 
she had not heard what he had said to her. 

" Not even for an instant does she turn her 
eyes towards me I" said Henry Howard to 
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himself. '^ Ah, she does not love me, or, at 
least, her understanding is stronger than her 
love. Oh, Katharine, Katharine, dost thou 
so much fear death, that thou canst on that 
account deny thy love?" 

With a kind of desperate haste, he drew 
forth his portfolio. "I will compel her," 
thought he, " to turn her looks towards me, 
to think of me, and to remember her vows. 
Woe betide her should she not give me the 
rosette she promised me with such solemn 
protestations. If she does not, then I shall 
break this fearful silence and accuse her to 
the King, before her whole Court, of treason 
towards her love. Then, at least, she will 
not be able to renounce me, for we shall 
mount the scaffold together." 

" Will her Majesty the Queen permit me 
to commence," he asked aloud, quite forget- 
ting that the King had already given his com- 
mands to that effect, and that it was the King 
alone who could grant such permission. 

Katharine looked at him with astonishment. 
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But then Tier eye rested on Lady Jane Doug- 
las, who, with an air of entreaty, gazed up at 
her. 

The Queen smiled, for she now remembered 
that it was Jane's beloved who had spoken to 
her, and that she had promised the poor young 
' maiden to raise up once more the humbled 
Earl of Surrey, and to be gracious towards 
him. 

" Jane is right," thought she, " he seems 
much downcast, and appears to suffer. Ah, it 
must be very sad to see the man suffer whom 
we love I I shall comply with Jane's request, 
for she said this would be the means of rais- 
ing him up from his prostrate condition." 

With a smile, she bent forward towards the 
Earl. 

"I beg," she said, "your Lordship will 
lend this festive scene its fairest embellish- 
ment, by decking it with the fragrant 
flowers of your muse. You see we are all 
glowing with the desire to hear your verses." 

The King quivered with suppressed rage. 
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and words of crushing fury trembled on his 
lips. , But he restrained himself — ^he wished 
to have proofs beforehand — he wished to see 
her not only accused but condemned, and for 
this was required the proof of her guilt. 

Henry Howard now approached the throne 
of the royal couple, and with beaming looks 
of inspiration, and with a voice tremulous 
with emotion, he recited his love-sonnets to 
the beautiful Geraldine. 

A murmur of approbation rose when he had 
read his first sonnet ; the King alone looked 
grave and stem, and only the Queen remained 
cold and unmoved. 

" She is a perfect actress," thought Henry 
Howard, in the intensity of his pain. " Not a 
muscle of her countenance moves, and yet this 
sonnet must have recalled to her mind the 
most blissful — the happiest moments of our 
love." 

The Queen continued cold and impassive. 
But if Henry Howard had looked towards 
Lady Jane Douglas, he would have seen how 
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she turned pale and blushed, how she smiled 
with delight^ and yet how her eyes were filled 
with tears. 

Still the Earl of Surrey saw nothing but 
the Queen, and her aspect made him tremble 
with anger and chagrin. His eyes flashed, his 
countenance glowed with passion — his whole 
being was filled with a kind of desperate in- 
spiration. He would at this moment have 
joyfully breathed out his life at Geraldine's 
feet, if she would but recognise him — ^if she 
would but summon courage to call him her 
beloved. 

But her smiling composure, her cold civi- 
lity drove him to desperation. 

He crumpled the paper in his hand — the 
characters danced before his eyes — ^he could 
read no more. 

But yet he would not be mute. Like the 
dying swan, he would breathe forth his pain 
in a last melody, and give words and voice 
to his torment and despair. He could no 
longer read — ^he improvised. 

N 5 
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Like a stream of seething lava, the words 
flowed from liis lips ; in fiery dithyrambs, in 
hymns of inspiration, he poured forth the 
story of his love and of his woes. The Genius 
of Poetry hovered around him, and lighted up 
his noble and thoughtful brow. 

He became radiant with inspiration, and 
even the Queen felt herself carried away by 
his words. His love complaints, his painful 
yearnings, his raptures, and his gloomy phan- 
tasies found an echo in her heart. 

She understood him, for she felt the same 
joy, the same woe, and the same rapture- 
only that she felt not these emotions for him. 

But, as before stated, he inspired her : the 
stream of his passion hurried him along. She 
wept at his sorrows, she smiled at his hymns 
of exultation. 

When at length Henry Howard ceased, a 
deep silence reigned throughout the large, re- 
splendent saloon. 

The countenances ofall were deeply moved, 
and this universal silence was the poet's finest 
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triumph, for it showed him that even envy 
and ill-will were struck dumb, and that de- 
rision itself could find no utterance. 

A momentary pause ensued ; it resembled 
that sultry and boding stillness which gene- 
rally precedes the outbreak of a storm, when 
nature rests for a moment to gather strength 
for the coming tornado. 

It was a significant, a fearfiil pause, yet few 
there were who understood its meaning. 

Lady Jane, breathless and overcome, was 
leaning against the wall. She felt that the 
sword was hanging over her head, and that it 
would destroy ner, should it reach her be- 
loved. 

Lord Douglas and the Bishop of Winches- 
ter had involuntarily approached each other, 
and now stood hand iu hand, united for the 
deadly struggle, while John Heywood had 
slipped behind the King's throne, and, in his 
sarcastic fashion, had whispered an epigram 
in his ear, which made the King smile against 
his will. 
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But now the Queen rose from her seat and 
made a sign to Henry Howard to approach. 

" My Lord/' she said, in a tone approach- 
ing solemnity, " I thank you as Queen, and as 
a woman, for the noble and sublime verses 
which you have written in honor of a woman. 
And as the favour of my sovereign has raised 
me to be the first woman in England, it be- 
comes me, in the name of all women, to ex- 
press to you my thanks. The poet and the 
warrior have each their peculiar reward. The 
victor on the battle-field receives a laurel 
crown ! You have won for yourself a no less 
brilliant victory; for you have captivated 
hearts! We declare ourselves conquered; 
and in the name of all these noble ladies, I 
appoint you their champion — ^as a token of 
which, take this rosette, my loid! It entitles 
you to wear the Queen's colours ; it binds you 
to be the trusty knight and champion of all 
women 1" 

She loosed the rosette from her shoulder, 
and presented it to the Earl. 
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He had bent on one knee before her, and 
was in the act of extending his hand to re- 
ceive this precious and much longed for 
pledge. 

But at this moment the King rose up, and 
with an imperious gesture, held back the 
Queen's hand. 

" Your Majesty will allow me," he said, 
while his voice trembled with anger — " Your 
Majesty will first allow me to examine this 
rosette, and to satisfy myself if it be worthy 
to be presented to the noble lord as his sole 
reward ! Let me see this rosette !" 

Katharine looked with amazement at his 
features quivering with passion and rage, 
but she handed him the rosette without hesi- 
tation. 

" We are lost !" murmured the Earl of Sur- 
rey, while Lord Douglas and Gardiner 
exchanged glances of triumph, and Jane 
Douglas, in her trembling heart, murmured 
prayers of anxiety and bewilderment, scarcely 
hearing the words of malicious joy which the 
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Duchess of Richmond whispered in her 
ear. 

The King held the rosette in his hand and 
looked at it ; but his hands trembled so much 
that he was unable to open the clasp which 
held it together in the centre. 

He therefore gave it to John Heywood. 
" These diamonds are bad/' said he, in a short 
dry tone. " Loose this clasp, Fool, we will 
replace it with this pin. The gift will then 
acquire a double value for the Earl ; for it will 
come to him from myself and from the 
Queen." 

" How gracious you are to-day/' said John 
Heywood, smiling. " As gracious as the cat 
that plays with the mouse for a while before 
she swallows it." 

" Loose this clasp I" cried the King, in a 
voice of thunder, no longer able to conceal 
his rage. 

John Heywood slowly unfastened the clasp 
from the riband. He did so with marked de- 
liberation and circumspection ; he allowed the 
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King to see every movement and turn of his 
fingers ; and it delighted him to keep those 
who had woven this plot, in fearfiil suspense 
and expectation. 

While he appeared quite calm and uncon- 
cerned, his keen penetrating glance scanned 
the whole assembly, and he clearly perceived 
the trembling impatience of Gardiner and 
Lord Douglas, and it did not escape him how 
pale Lady Jane was, and how strained with 
expectation were the features of the Duchess 
of Richmond. 

" These are the authors of this plot," said 
John Hey wood to himself; " but I shall keep 
silent until I can one day convict them." 

" There, that's the clasp I" said he at length, 
aloud to the King. " It was fi^ed as firmly 
in the riband, as malice in the hearts of priests 
and courtiers." 

The King snatched the riband out of his 
hand, and passed it carefully through his 
fingers. 

" Nothing — nothing at all I" he said, gnash- 
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ing his teeth ; aud now disappointed in his 
anticipations, he was no longer able to 
resist the fermenting torrent of anger which 
overflowed his heart. The tiger within 
him was roused once more ; he had calmly 
awaited the moment when the promised victim 
should be flung to him ; and now that it ap- 
peared to be withdrawn, his cruel and ferocious 
instincts rose up resentingly. The tiger was 
athirst and panted for blood, and because 
it was denied him he became furious with 
rage. 

He flung the rosette on the ground with a 
fierce gesture, and raised his arm in a threat- 
ening attitude towards Henry Howard. 

" Do not dare to touch that rosette I" he 
exclaimed, in a voice of thunder — *' before 
you have justified yourself as to the guilt of 
which you are accused." 

The Earl of Surrey looked at the King with 
a firm, unflinching gaze. " Then I have been 
accused ?" he asked. " In that case I desire, 
in the first place, that my accusers may be 
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brought before me face to face ; and then that 
I may know what my crime is I'' 

" Ha, traitor I you dare to defy me I " ex- 
claimed the King, stamping wildly with his 
foot. " Well, then, I shall be your accuser, 
and your judge!" 

" And surely my lord and husband you will 
be a just judge," said Katharine, while she 
bent forward entreatingly towards the King, 
and seized his hand. " You will not condemn 
the noble Earl of Surrey without having 
heard him, and should you find him innocent 
you will punish his accusers." 

But this intercession on the part of the 
Queen made the King frantic. He dashed her 
hand away, and looked at her with such an 
anger-flashing glance, that she involuntarily 
trembled. 

" Traitress, thyself I" he cried, wildly. 
" Speak not of innocence — ^you, who are your- 
self stained with guilt, and before you venture 
to defend the Earl, defend yourself I" 

Katharine rose up from her seat, and with 
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a look of lofty indignation scanned the anger- 
inflamed countenance of the King. " King 
Henry, of England/' she said, in solemn ac- 
cents, " You have publicly, and before your 
whole Court, accused your Queen of a crime. 
I demand to know what it is I" 

She looked supremely beautifiil in her 
proud, defiant bearing — ^in her imposing and 
majestic calmness. 

The decisive moment was at hand, and she 
felt conscious that her life and her future were 
struggling with death for the victory. 

She looked across towards Thomas Sey- 
mour, and their eyes met. She saw how he 
laid his hand on his sword and returned her 
glance with a smile of greeting. 

He will defend me, and sooner than suffer 
me to be hurried away to the Tower, he will 
himself pierce my breast with his sword, she 
whispered to herself, and a joyful and tri- 
umphant confidence filled her whole breast. 

She saw nothing but him, the man who had 
sworn that he would die with her when the 
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decisive moment should have arrived. She 
looked with a smile at the sword which he 
had already half drawn from the scabbard, 
and she greeted it as a dear and long- wished 
for friend. 

She did not perceive that Henry Howard, 
too, had his hand on the hilt of his sword — 
that he, too, was ready to defend her — ^firmly 
resolved to kill the King himself, before his 
lips should have pronounced sentence of 
death against the Queen. 

But Lady Jane perceived it. She knew 
how to read it in the Earl's countenance ; she 
felt that he was ready to die for the object of 
his love, and it filled her heart at once with 
sorrow and delight. 

She, too, had now firmly resolved to obey 
only the dictates of her heart, and the 
promptings of her love, and forgetting all else 
but this, she hastened forward and now stood 
beside Henry Howard. 

" Be prudent. Lord Surrey," she whispered 
softly. "Withdraw your hand from your 
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sword. The Queen commands you by my 
lips.'' 

Henry Howard looked at her with aston- 
ishment and surprise, but he suflfered his hand 
to fall from the hilt of his sword, and looked 
across at the Queen. 

She had repeated her demand ; she had 
once more requested the King, who, speech- 
less and overpowered with anger, had sunk 
back into his chair, to name to her the crime 
with which she was charged. 

" Well, then,'' he exclaimed at length, 
" You demand it, and you shall hear it 1 You 
wish to know the crime of which you are 
accused? Answer me, therefore, my Lady 
Queen I You are accused with not always 
remaining in your chamber at night. It is 
asserted that you sometimes leave it for seve- 
ral hours, and that none of your ladies 
accompany you when you go along the cor- 
ridor and up the private stairs leading to the 
deserted tower, in which your paramour 
awaits you, and that he at the same time 
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enters the tower by the little gateway from 
the public street/' 

" He knows all !'' murmured Henry How- 
ard, and again laid his hand on his sword, and 
was about to draw near to the Queen. 

Lady Jane checked him. " Wait the re- 
sult 1" she whispered. " There is still time 
enough for death I" 

He knows all, thought the Queen ; and now 
she felt within her the defiant courage to 
dare all, and at least not to stand convicted as 
a traitress in the eye of her lover. 

He shall not believe that I have been un- 
true to him, she thought. I shall tell all — 
admit all, in order that he may know whither 
and for what purpose I have gone. 

" Answer me, now. Lady Katharine," 
thundered the King. " Answer, and tell me, 
if you have been falsely accused. Is it true 
that a week since, on a Monday night, you 
quitted your chamber, and went secretly to 
the deserted tower ? Is it true that you there 
received a man who is your paramour?" 
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The Queen looked at him with a proud and 
angry glance. 

" H 3nrjr ! Henry 1 Shame upon you, that 
you thus dare to insult your own wife/' she 
exclaimed. 

"Answer me. You were not in your 
chamber on that night ?" 

" No," replied Katharine, with lofty com- 
posure. " I was not there !'' 

The King sank back in his seat, and bel- 
lowed with intense rage. The ladies grew 
pale, and even the men trembled. 

Katharine alone had paid it no heed ; she 
alone had perceived nothing but the excla- 
mation of horror which burst from Thomas 
Seymour, and she only saw the angry and re- 
proachful glances which he flung across at 
her. 

She replied to his looks with a cordial and 
confident smile, and pressed her hand upon 
her heart in returning his gaze. 

Before him at least I shall justify myself, 
she thought. 
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The King had recovered his first shock of 
horror. He raised himself up once more, and 
his features now betrayed an inexorable and 
stem composure. 

"Then you admit the fact?" he asked. 
" You were not in your chamber on that 
night?" 

" I said so already," cried Katharine, im- 
patiently. 

The King bit his lips so violently that they 
bled. 

" And there was a man with you ?" he in- 
quired. " A man to whom you had given a 
rendezvous about this hour, and whom you re- 
ceived in the deserted tower ?" 

" There was a man with me. But I did 
not receive him in the deserted tower, and 
there was no rendezvous in question." 

"Who was this man?" cried the King. 
" Answer me. Name to me this man, if you 
would not have me strike you dead myself." 

"I no longer fear death. King Henry," re- 
plied Katharine, with a scornful smile. 
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" Wlio was this man ? Tell me his name !" 
exclaimed the King once more. 

Tli3 Queen raised herself proudly, and 
glanced round with an air of confidence at the 
entire assembly. 

^^The man," she replied, with measured 
emphasis, " who was with me on that night, is 
named — " 

" John Heywood I " interrupted the Court 
Jester, stepping forth with a grave air from 
behind the King's chair. " Yes, Henry, your 
brother, the Fool, had the proud honour 
on that night of accompanying your wife on 
her holy mission, but I assure you, that he re- 
sembled the King less than the King resembles 
the Fool just now." 

A murmur of astonishment ran through the 
whole assembly. The King leant back 
speechless in his chair. 

" And now. King Henry," said Katharine 
calmly; " now I will tell you where I went 
to on that night with John Heywood 1 " 

For a moment she was silent, and reclined 
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in her seat. She felt that the eyes of all were 
fixed upon her, she heard the angry groans of 
the King, she perceived the reproachful 
glances of her beloved, she observed the 
derisive smiles of those highborn dames who 
had never forgiven her for having, from a 
simple Baroness, become a Queen. But all 
this only tended to give her courage and 
confidence. 

She had reached that pinnacle of life when 
one must venture all to avoid sinking down 
into the abyss. 

But Lady Jane, too, had just reached such a 
decisive moment of her existence. She too, 
said to herself, I must now venture all qr 
lose all. She saw Henry Howard's pale 
features strained with expectation. She knew 
that if the Queen now spoke, the whole web 
of her own intrigues . would be revealed to 
him. 

She must therefore anticipate the -Queen. 
She must warn Henry Howard. 

"Fear nothing I'' she whispered to him. 
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*^ We were prepared for this. I have put the 
means of escape into her hands 1 " 

" Will you now speak at length ? " cried the 
King trembling with rage and impatience. 
" Will you tell us at last where you went to 
on that night ? '' 

" I will do so ! '' replied Katharine, rising 
once more from her chair with a calm and 
resolute air. *^But woe betide those who 
have driven me to it. For I tell you before- 
hand that the accused will become an accuser 
who demands justice, if not before the throne 
of England's King, yet before the throne of 
the Lord of all Kings I You ask me, King 
Henry of England, where I went to on that 
night with John Hey wood ? I might, per- 
haps, as your Queen and wife, expect that you 
would not put this question to me before so 
many witnesses, but r^her in the silence of 
our chamber — ^but you have sought publicity, 
and I lio not shrink from it I Well, then, hear 
the truth, all of you 1 On that night of Mon- 
day, and Tuesday morning, I was not in my 
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chamber, because I had a serious and a sacred 
duty to fulfil — because a dying woman had 
called to me for aid and mercy. Would you 
know, my Lord and husband, who this dying 
woman was ? It was Maria Askew." 

^' Maria Askew I " cried the King, and his 
coimtenance assumed a less angry expression. 

" Maria Askew I " murmured the others, 
and John Heywood observed how Bishop 
Gardiner's brow became clouded, and how 
Wriothesley the Chancellor turned pale, and 
cast his eyes to the ground. 

" Yes, I was with Maria Askew I " con- 
tinued the Queen. ^'WithMaria Askew, whom 
the wise and pious Lords yonder had con- 
demned — not so much because of her belief 
as because they knew that I loved her. Maria 
Askew must die because Katharine Parr loved 
her ? She must mount the burning pile in 
order that my heart, too, should be made to 
bum with anguish I And because such was 
the case, I was obliged to venture all to save 
her. Oh, my Lord, tell me was I not bound 
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to try every means for the purpose of saving 
her ? For my sake it was indeed that she was 
doomed to suffer all these agonies. For a 
letter had been shamefully stolen frorn me, 
which Maria Askew in her hour of need had 
addressed to me ; and this letter they showed 
you, in order to make me suspected in your 
eyes, and to accuse me. But your noble heart 
rejected the suspicion, and then your anger fell 
upon Maria Askew, and she was made to 
suffer because I had escaped punishment. 
She was made to atone for having ventured 
to write to me. She gained from you the 
end she sought, of being put to the rack. But 
when my spouse yielded to her urgency, the 
nobleness of the Bang remained still un- 
changed in his nature. ' Go away,' said he, 
'put her to the rack — to death, but see in the 
first place if she will not recant I ' " 

Henry looked with astonishment into her 
noble and resolute countenance. " You knew 
that?'' he asked. " And yet we were alone, 
and there was no human being present who 
could betray it to you." 
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" When man is no longer able to help, God 
takes the matter in his own hands/' replied 
Katharine, solemnly. "It was God who 
commanded me to go to Maria Askew, and to 
try if I could save her. And I went. But 
although the wife of a great and noble King, 
I am still but a feeble and timid woman. I 
was afraid to travel this long and dangerous 
way alone; I required a strong and manly 
arm to lean upon, and John Heywood lent 
me his." 

" And you really were with Maria Askew?" 
interrupted the King, with a thoughtful air — 
"With that hardened sinner who despised 
mercy, and in the perverseness of her heart 
refused to accept the pardon which I had 
offered her?" 

"My Lord and Spouse," returned the 
Queen, with tears in her eyes, " the woman 
whom you now accuse, stands at this moment 
before the throne of the Almighty, and has 
received from her God the forgiveness of her 
sins. Be you, therefore, forgiving also ; and 
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may the flames whicli yesterday rose up around 
the noble and tender form of that young 
maiden, have also consumed the anger and 
the hatred which men kindled in your heart 
against her. Maria Askew has gone hence as 
a saint, for she forgave all her enemies and 
blessed her tormentors." 

*' Maria Askew was an abandoned sinner, 
who dared to oppose the commands of her 
lord and King !'' interrupted Gardiner, with a 
severe and angry glance. 

" And will you venture to maintain, my 
lord, that you have at all times accurately and 
punctually fulfilled the commands of your 
royal master ?'' asked Katharine. " Did you 
faithfully perform them towards Maria Askew? 
No, I say you did not ; for the King did not 
command you to put her to the torture, — ^he 
did not direct you in blasphemous anger to 
lacerate a noble human form, and to disfigure 
this image of God by converting it into a 
mangled and monstrous mass, which makes 
one shudder to contemplate. And that, my 
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lord, you have done ! Before God and your 
King, I accuse you of this, — I, the Queen, ac- 
cuse you ! For now, my lord and husband, 
you must know that I was present when 
Maria Askew was put to the rack. I witnessed 
her torture, and John Heywood saw it with 
me. 

All eyes were turned inquiringly towards 
the King, from whom a violent outburst of 
choler and ferocity was now expected. 

For once however, they were disappointed. 
The King was so well pleased at finding his 
spouse blameless of the crime laid to her 
charge, that he willingly forgave her an offence 
of minor gravity. Besides, it afforded him 
unbounded satisfaction to find that his wife had 
confronted her accusers so defiantly and so 
loftily, and he conceived towards them no 
less anger and animosity than he had before 
entertained against the Queen. He was well 
pleased that the knavish and unceasing perse- 
cutors of his beautiful wife were now about 
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to be humbled before the ejes of the whole 
Court. 

He, therefore, looked with an imperceptible 
smile at his spouse, and said, in a more sym- 
pathetic tone, "But how did this happen, 
Madam? By what way did you reach 
there?'' 

" That is a question which anyone else but 
the King would be justified in asking. Bang 
Henry alone knows the way which I took," 
replied Katharine with a subdued smile. 

John Heywood, who still continued stand- 
ing behind the King's chair, now bent for- 
ward xylose to Henry's ear, and spoke to hi Ji 
in a rapid undertone for a long time. 

The King listened attentively to him, and 
then he murmured loud enough to be heard 
by those who stood around, "By Heaven! 
she is a bold and a courageous woman, and we 
should be compelled to admit that in her fa- 
vour, even though she were not our Queen." 

" Continue, Madam," said the King aloud. 
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turning to the Queen with a look of encourage- 
ment. " Tell me, Katharine, w^hat did you see 
in th^ torture-chamber?" 

" Oh, my lord, it gives me hoiTor only to 
think of it," she exclaimed, shuddering, and 
turning pale. " I saw, writhing in terrible 
agony, a poor young woman, whose rigid 
looks were turned to heaven with mute en- 
treaty. She did not beg her tormentors for 
pity; she besought them for no mercy or 
compassion ; she did not shriek or mourn with 
pain, though her joints cracked, and her limbs 
were torn asunder. She raised her hands to 
God, and her lips murmured a gentle prayer, 
which perhaps made the angels in heaven 
weep, but which had no power to touch the 
hearts of her torturers. You, my husband, 
had commanded that she should be put to 
the rack if she refused to recant. But she 
was not asked this question — the torture was 
applied. Still her soul was strong and 
couirageous within her, and under the tor- 
ments of the racksman her lips remained mute. 
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Let learned theologiaas decide if Maria As- 
kew's £sdth was trae or £dse, bat this thej 
will not venture to deny, that in the noble 
inspiration of this iaith^ she was a heroine 
who at least did not deny her GknL At lengthy 
exhausted bj so mnch useless exertion^ the 
racksmen left off their bloody work, in order 
to rest from the tortures which they had pre- 
pared for Maria Askew. The Lieutenant of 
the Tower declared the operations of the rack 
at an end — ^the highest degrees of torture had 
already been applied, and had been found 
useless. Barbarity itself had to confess that 
it was vanquished. But the priests of the 
Church demanded with eager ferocity that she 
should once more be stretched on the rack. 
Dare to deny this, my lords, ye whom I see 
standing yonder, with deadly pale counte- 
nances. Yes, my King ; the servants of the 
rack refused to obey the servants of God, for 
in the hearts of the racksmen there was more 
mercy than in the hearts of the priests. And 
when they refiised to continue their work of 
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blood, and when the Lieutenant of the Tower, 
by virtue of the existing laws, declared the 
torture at an end, I then saw one of the first 
servants of the Church fling aside his sacred 
robe, and then the priest of God became 
changed into a common executioner, who, with 
blood-thirsty pleasure, lacerated afresh the 
mangled body of the young maiden, and , more 
barbarous than the Tacksmen, relentlessly 
broke and tore asunder the limbs which the 
latter had only forced into their screws. Your 
Majesty will allow me to abstain from any 
further depicting this scene of horror. Trem- 
bling and sick at heart I fled from that terri- 
ble spot, and returned to my chamber with a 
sad and weary spirit." 

She ceased, and sank exhausted into her 
chair. 

A breathless silence ensued. The faces of 
all were pale and colourless; Gardiner and 
Wriothesley looked gloomy and defiant, ex- 
pecting that the anger of the King would 
crush and overwhelm them. 
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But the King scarcely bestowed a thought 
upon them ; he thought only of his young and 
beautiful Queen, whose daring imposed up- 
on him, and whose innocence and purity filled 
him with proud and blissful joy. 

He was therefore inclined to pardon those, 
who in reality had only been culpable in 
having too exactly and too strictly fulfilled 
the commands of their master. 

A long pause had once more ensued — a 
pause full of anxious expectation for all who 
were assembled in the saloon. Katharine 
alone seemed quite composed as she sat in her 
chair, and looted across with beaming coun- 
tenance towards Thomas Seymour, whose 
handsome features betrayed the pleasure and 
satisfaction which he felt at this explanation 
of her mysterious nocturnal wandering. 

At length the King rose up, and with a 
profound obeisance to the Queen, he said with 
a loud, fiill-toned voice : " I have done you 
deep and grievous wrong, my noble Spouse, 
and as I have publicly accused you, I will also 
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publicly request your pardon. "You are justi- 
fied in being angry with me ; for it was my 
bounden duty to believe with implicit and un- 
wavering confidence, in the honour and fidelity 
of my Queen. Madam, you have procured 
for yourself the most brilliant justification, 
and it now becomes me, the King, to bow be- 
fore you, and to beg that you will forgive me, 
and impose on me a penance by way of atone- 
ment." 

" Commit to me the task, my Queen, of im- 
posing penance on this repentant sinner?'* 
cried John Heywood, gleefully. " Your ma- 
jesty is much too generous and too faint- 
hearted to treat my brother, King Henry, as 
he deserves. Leave it therefore to me to 
punish him ; for only the fool is wise enough 
to punish the King according to hisMeserts." 

Katharine nodded to him with a grateful 
smile. She quite understood the tenderness 
and the fine tact of John Heywood ; she knew 
that he wished by means of a jest to relieve 
her from this delicate situation, and to bring 
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to a conclusion this public acknowledgment 
of the Kingy which would otherwise tend to 
an inward reproach for herself. 

"Well/' she replied, smiling, "and what 
punishment would you then award the 
Kmg?" 

" That he should acknowledge the Fool to 
be one of his own sort!" 

" God is my witness that I do so I" cried the 
King, with an air of solemnity. " Fools we are 
one and all, while we lack the glory which 
men accord to us." 

" But that's not all my sentence, brother T' 
continued John Heywood. " I further con- 
demn you. King Henry, to have my poem re- 
cited in your presence, and to lend your ears, 
that you may hear what John Heywood, the 
Wise, has composed !" 

"Then thou hast fulfilled my command, 
and written a new Interlude ?" cried the Bang, 
with vivacity. 

" Not an Interlude, King, but quite a new 
and merry sort of matter—a Jest-and-Scandal 
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play, which will make your eyes open — ^not 
with tears I hope, but with laughter. To our 
most noble Earl of Surrey belongs the proud 
fame of having presented our happy England 
with the first Sonnets ; well, then, I too will 
give it something new, by presenting it with 
the first Comedy ; and as he celebrates the 
beauty of his Geraldine, so will I celebrate 
the fame of Gammer Gurton's Needle I 
which is the name of my new piece, and you. 
King Henry, shall hear it as the punishment 
for your sins.'* 

*'I will do so," cried the King cheerfully, 
'' provided that you allow it, Kate ! But be- 
fore I do so, I also will make another 
condition. A condition for you, my Queen I 
You have scorned, Kate, to impose a penance 
on me, but at least you must grant me the 
pleasure of being allowed to fiilfil some wish 
for your sake 1 Mention some request which 
I am to grant you 1 " 

"Well then, my Lord and King," said 
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Katharine with a bewitching smile. " I beg 
that you will no longer remember the inci- 
dents of this day, and that you will pardon 
those whom I have only accused because their 
accusation was my justification. Those who 
made charges against me, have at this moment 
had penance awarded them for their own 
oflfence. Let that suffice my King, and 
pardon them as I do I " 

"You are always a noble and generous 
woman, Kate," cried the King ; and while 
his glance was directed at Gardiner with an 
expression of contempt, he contiuued : "your 
request is granted I But woe to those who 
shall agaiu dare to accuse you. And have 
you nothing more to ask, Kate ? " 

" One thing more, my Lord and husband ! " 
She bent forward close to the King's ear, 
and whispered: "They have accused your 
noblest and most faithful servant, Cranmer. 
Do not condemn him, my Lord, without having 
first heard him, and if I have to request a 
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favour of you it is this — speak to Cranmer 
yourself. Tell him what he is charged with, 
and listen to his justification." 

" It shall be as you wish, Kate," replied 
the King, " and you shall yourself be present. 
But let this be our secret, Kate, and we will 
accomplish the matter quietly. And now, 
John Heywood, let us hear your Comedy, 
and woe betide you if it does not fiilfil your 
promise of making us laugh. For you are 
well aware that in that case you have fallen 
a hopeless victim to the scourges of our 
oflfended ladies." 

" They shall flog me to death if I don't 
make them laugh!" cried John Heyivood 
gracefully, as he produced his manuscript 

Soon the haU once more resounded with 
loud laughter, and amid the general mirth it 
was not observed that Bishop Grardiner and 
Lord Douglas had slunk quietly out of the 
saloon. 

For some time they continued standing out- 
side in the ante-room, and gazed at each other 
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with mute dismay. Their looks betokened 
the anger and chagrin which inwardly filled 
them, and they mutually understood the 
unspoken language expressed in each other's 
features. 

" She must die ! " said Gardiner, with 
sententious brevity. "She has slipped 
through our nets for once ; but the second 
time we shall be careful to tie our knots more 
securely ! " 

" And I hold the threads in my hand already 
from which we shall weave those nets/' said 
Lord Douglas. " To-day we had falsely ac- 
cused her of amourous intrigues. When we 
do so again we shall have told the truth. 
Did you not observe the looks which Katha- 
rine exchanged with the heretical Thomas 
Seymour, Lord Sudley ? " 

" Yes, I perceived them." 

" Those looks will be her death, my Lord. 
The Queen loves Thomas Seymour, and this 
love will seal her doom." 

"Amen," responded Bishop Gardiner, 
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solemnly, as he directed his looks piously to- 
wards Heaven. "Amen! The Queen has 
this day bitterly and grievously offended us. 
She has insulted and abused us before the 
whole Court. She shall one day indemnify 
us for this. The torture chamber, which she 
painted with such lively colours, may also open 
its doors for her one day — ^not that she may 
witness the agonies of others, but that she 
may suffer those agonies herself. We shall one 
day be revenged ! " 
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